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PREFACE 


Dias study7is one “in a series of 
background reports prepared for The Royal 
Gommassienvon Metropolitan) Toronto, and 
designed to provide the public'with an 
appreciation of Metropolitan- Toronto: and 
PeswOVerumMen ty, Dror to and during the 
publie hearings, .AGLUL i itsting of “the 
background studies appears on the inside 


back cover’ cof thas document. 


Any opinions or views expressed herein 
are those of the consultants and are not 


necessarily shared by the Commission. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/39141 309080304 


PHYSICAL SERVICES, ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AND ENERGY SUPPLY IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Within the general scope of the Commission's 
terms of reference, this report contains a background 
analysis of the state of servicing in Metropolitan 
Toronto of water supply, sewerage and sewage works, 
storm water management, solid waste management and 
energy supply together with observations on the 
environmental control of air quality and noise. 
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SUMMARY 


This overview study and report inventories 
those institutions, services and programs which con- 
stitute the support systems upon which the quality 
of life in Metropolitan Toronto and dependent areas 
is based. The inventory is conducted in respect to 
the direct servicing aspects of water supply and 
distribution, sewerage and sewage treatment, storm 
water management and drainage, solid waste collec- 
tion, treatment and disposal and energy supply and 
distribution from both electric power sources and 
direct fossil fuel supplies. Environmental factors 
such as air quality control and sound control are 
also studied. 


The basic information for the studies was 
obtained from background reports, structured inter- 
views with responsible officials in the inventoried 
areas supplemented by the directly related experience 
of the study team. 


From this information a series of observa- 
tions could be drawn relating to each of the support 
systems and to the environmental factors investigated. 
The observations covered applicable legislation and 
regulations affecting its operation, current manage- 
ment practices and development programs and related 
utility rates and charges and/or fiscal constraints 
where applicable. 


From these observations a summary of techno- 
logical adequacy for now and the future has been 
prepared, together with indications of management 
system suitability and the rate or cost base of the 
service or control system discussed. From all of 
that certain issues in the form of questions are 
raised for public debate and Commission considera- 
tron. 


Te 


The current status of the individual Support 
systems reviewed in this project may be summarized 
as follows: 


Water Supply 


The system for providing and distributing treated 
water within the Metropolitan area is generally in first 
Class condition and adequate to meet present demands. 
The overall quality of service ranks with the best in 
the world. 


In the event of a prolonged drought period the 
Capacity of the system could become overtaxed but this 
Situation will be relieved by the construction of addi- 
tional treatment capacity which is currently in the 
final planning stages. 


There are no areas of significant contention 
between the area municipalities and Metro at the manage- 
ment and operations level. Certain policy decisions 
are pending between Metro and The Regional Municipality 
of York relating to the supply of water to the region 
from the Metro facilities. Within Metro there are 
differences in rates being charged at the retail level 
among the area municipalities. There are also differences 
in the allocation of and use of revenues derived fro 
water sales. 


Sewerage 


This system which collects and treats waterborne 
sewage from domestic, commercial, institutional and 
industrial sources is also well developed. Standards 
of service are high and there are no Significant opera- 
tional or management problems at the present time. 


Financing of capital works in the system has been 
by debentures while operations and maintenance have been 
financed from current revenues. Exceptions to this 
general policy have been the subdivision and redevelop- 
ment charges imposed respectively by the newer and older 
municipalities. A number of the area municipalities are 
currently studying the use:-of a sewage service charge 
imposed on the water bill. Such a charge would be used 
to defray a portion of the costs of Operation and 
maintenance of sewerage facilities and would have the 
effect of distributing a portion of such COSts on ta 


ed 


user basis. The Metropolitan Corporation already adds 
a surcharge for this purpose when billing area munici- 
palities for water supplied. 


Two of the main issues in the policy area are: 


: whether development outside Metro will require 
construction of new trunk sewers through Metro 
and an enlargement of treatment facilities 


. whether there will be a requirement for some 
form of tertiary treatment which would necessitate 
large new expenditures on treatment works. 


Stormwater Management 


Local storm water drainage is the responsibility 
of the area municipalities. As initial development and 
subsequently redevelopment has occurred there have been 
problems with flooding caused by the higher surface run- 
Ofeuresulcing tromicsuch development. | There are con= 
tinuing programs to upgrade.the standard of these 
facilities and the number of flooding complaints have 
tended to diminish. 


While Metro has considerable powers under the 
Metropolitan Toronto Act with respect to drainage, these 
have not been exercised directly. With the formation 
of the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority a new agency was available to coordinate water 
management in the major rivers and streams flowing through 
Metro. In practice, therefore, the MTRCA administers work 
on these major watercourses and charges the Authority's 
share of works done to Metro in cases where those works 
are considered to be solely for the benefit of Metro. 


There are, however, certain areas where the absence 
of a clearly defined planning requirement continues to 
cause problems. At the area municipality level, intensive 
development or redevelopment in the upper reaches of a 
watercourse can produce much higher storm water runoff 
in downstream sections than was previously envisaged. 

This can lead to damage and loss of amenities which were 
previously constructed in those downstream areas. 


The same problem occurs in a broader sense as 
development takes place in the upper reaches of the rivers 
and streams which flow through Metro. Such development 
causes higher flows to be experienced in the downstream 


tk 


section of these watercourses with consequent impact on 
the rate of erosion, the frequency of flooding and the 
deterioration ,of the quality of :the river waters. 


Solid Wastes 


The system of collection in the area municipali- 
ties is generally satisfactory. Residential refuse in 


general is being collected by municipal forces, industrial 


refuse by private collectors, while commercial refuse 
tends to be collected partly by municipal and Dareby spy 
private collectors. There are no serious problems in 
collection, though some municipalities are Currently 
incurring higher collection costs than others pending 
the construction of suitably placed transfer stations as 
the terminal dumping point within their area. 


There is a continuous need for land on which to 
dispose of the wastes. This applies irrespectively of 
whether the wastes are’ conveyed directly “to vthe andere 
Site following collection or whether they are first pro- 
cessed to separate recyclable materials or incinerated. 
In the latter cases there always remains a residue for 
disposal. 


Metro has become increasingly concerned lohie eaess 
apparent inability to secure firm commitments for future 


landfill sites. Similar difficulties have been encount- . 


ered within Metro in connection with applications for 
rezoning for construction of incinerators and/or transfer 
stations. Disposal of liquid wastes remains a content- 
ious issue and a continual operating problem for liquid 
waste collectors. As a result of these frustrations 
Metro officials would like to see the Province take a 
more Significant role in the. disposal of solid and liquide 
wastes. 


BENGE Va l: Brectriucal 


Electrical service within Metropolitan Toronto 
1s provided by municipal electric utilities*in each Get 
the six area municipalities. The Hydro Electric 
Commission of Ontario furnishes the bulk power and has 


extensive authority in the regulation and control of 
the municipal utilities. Good liaison is maintained 
between the utilities and the corresponding municipal 
councils. The Metropolitan Corporation per se has no 
direct responsibilities in this area. 


The quality of service provided by the municipal 
Sleciric. Utidie1es 1S high. ADLILty to. Maintain the 
existing reliability level will depend on the ability of 
Ontario Hydro to continue expansion of its primary 
generating and transmission facilities at the rate 
needed to keep pace with increasing demand. 


A recurring issue is that of amalgamation of the 
six electric utilities under one regional authority. 
The most immediate benefits of such a step would be the 
introduction of a uniform system of rates for electrical 
service; a centralized administration and standard design 
and operating practices. Benefits from a technical 
standardization would not accrue immediately as it would 
not be economic to replace equipment and facilities prior 
to linet expiry. oftheir usetul life. “lt 1s" appropriate 
to point out the peculiar responsibilities of Scarborough 
Public Utilities Commission in respect to water supply 
and “distribution lin “that Botough and of ‘the; TorontoHydro 
Electric System in regard to district heating. Both 
provide excellent levels of service in these areas and 
anaeinveqrationtofeelectuical, utidaty “mesponsibility rat 
the Metropolitan level would have to take these factors 
into consideration. 


Energy — 2; Fossil Fuels 


Of all the fuel consumed in Metropolitan Toronto 
for heating buildings and for industrial process heating, 
roughly haliveas natural wast and »hadif is petroleum. The 
balance of the heating energy, about two percent is 
supplied by coal and electricity. Petroleum supplies 
practically all of the energy required for transportation, 
except for subways, streetcars, and trolley buses which are 
powered by electric motors. 


Supply and distribution of fossil fuels is under- 
taken by private industry and is organized independently 
of political boundaries. Natural Gas is distributed 
throughout Metro by Consumers Gas Company which operates 
under the Ontario Energy Board Act. The Board regulates 
earnings, sets rates and enforces safety provisions. 
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Petroleum products used for transportation fuel and for 
heating are obtained from seven major producers and 
marketted through several hundred retail outlets. 
Government legislation and policies relating to fossil 
fuels are national and provincial rather than municipal. 


Practically all of the coal consumed in Metro- 
is American bituminous. Coal provides only a very minor 
portion of fossil. fuel, energy... Ih spite of tne misims 
costs of other fossil fuels coal remains a more expen- 
Sive fuel for general use than either oil or gas. 


While neither Metro nor the individual area 
municipalities are directly involved in the supply and 
distribution of fossil fuels they are affected by the 
air pollution resulting from their use. In the central 
core. area of Metro this matter is a serious concern and 
the maintenance of satisfactory air quality may require 
some form of regulation and control of fossil fuel use 
within the area. The requirement for coordination and 
control could also arise from the need to conserve and 
to optimize the use of these non-renewable resources. 


Arr Management 


Air quality monitoring and pollution control are 
administered by the Ontario Ministry of the Environment 
for all of the province. Consequently, neither Metro 
nor the area municipalities have any direct authority 
in this field. 


The day to day air management is generally satis- 
factory. The Ministry makes effective use of its powers 
to require curtailment of emissions at major facilities 
when the air quality deteriorates below a certain level. 
The main weakness in air management relates to the lack 
of formal control or approval on the location of new 
facilities. Current land use zoning is based on planning 
concepts which did not explicitly take into account air 
quality. As a consequence new developments have been 
approved for locations downstream of major emitting 
facilities. Without the new development in place the 
Original facility could) be operating within regulations. 
When a new facility is constructed in close proximity 
to the original source of emissions, there may be insuffi- 
cient opportunity for adequate diffusion and dilutionies 
the polluting materials with the result that the Original 
facility may then find itself in contravention of 
Fequilations, 
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A similar situation can arise with respect to 
Metro and outside municipalities, where a major source 
such as a large thermal power station or industry can 
have a significant effect on the air quality within 
Metro. A discharge of this type can cause a general 
decrease in air quality within Metro such that normal 
operation of facilities within the municipal boundaries 
can permit the air total pollution load to exceed 
prescribed limits. : 


A third area of concern is the fact that a large 
proportion of the air pollution within Metro is produced 
by mobile sources, the major ones being automotive 
vehicles and airplanes. Pollution control criteria on 
these two sources are a matter of federal jurisdiction 
and consequently outside Metro's control. 


Noise 


Up to a few years ago, the creation of noise was 
controlled by local municipalities under the general 
nuisance by-laws. The increasing attention to the pub Lic 
health and social aspects of noise has led to a more 
sophisticated approach including the development of 
measuring techniques and the establishment of criteria 
for noise levels in specifically defined situations. 
The provincial Ministry of the Environment has recently 
produced a model by-law which is currently under review 
by municipalities throughout Ontario. The Province is 
suggesting that this by-law or modification thereof 
be accepted by the municipalities and administered by 
them. To date the only municipality in the Province 
to have its own by-law and staff to administer it 1s 
Ehe-City.of /froronto.. 


As was the case with air, there are also a number 
of similar jurisdictional problems with regard to noise. 
Many of the major noise sources in: Metro are outside the 
control of Metro or its area municipalities. The pro- 
vincial Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
has jurisdiction over provincial highways; the federal 
Ministry of Transportation has jurisdiction over CN and 
fe railways and also. of airports and aircraft. ©The 
Federal Government also prescribes limits on noise 
levels for new vehicles... As a result, several of the 
major noise sources are outside the HUTS ecr Lon OL 
local municipalities and there is no mechanism which 
formally permits a direct approach from a municipality 
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to the Federal Government in respect of federal non- 
compliance with local regulations. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This study and report is prepared to develop back- 
ground information and reveal current conditions of 
Operation in respect of servicing and environmental 
aspects upon which the quality of life in Metropolitan 
Toronto and dependent areas is based. 


PENSE LeLOLe provides birt. .a part. oL the totat 
input to the scope of the Commission's undertaking in 
examining and evaluating the structure, organization 
and operation of local government within the Metropolitan 
Toronto area including all governments, boards, commis- 
sions and public utilities. 


It is appropriate that, in developing this back- 
ground with regard to servicing the public's require- 
ments for daily living within Metropolitan Toronto and 
for maintaining the environment quality of the air and 
water resources around them, the information be develop- 
ed not only to disclose the need for change but also to 
provide a support base upon which the impact of other 
actions can be tested for effect. 


This background has also been developed with the 
primary recognition that the original concept in 1954 
was that Metropolitan Toronto had a primary role to 
provide adequate and safe water supply for each of 
the area municipalities to ensuré the public health and 
safety and to permit sound economic growth. It had been 
further charged to institute adequate pollution control 
of the adjacent and contiguous water resources so as to 
protect the public: health and to maintain and restore 
ecological systems and environmental aesthetics. Similar 
responsibilities in drainage were implied and in 1967 
the problem of refuse or residual disposal was recognized 
as a public health threat first and an environmental con- 
cern second and the Metropolitan Corporation was given 
additional specific power to deal with its treatment and 
disposal. 


Now, therefore, it is important that these func- 
tions and their current state be reviewed in relation to 
the original intent to determine compliance and adequacy 


and that they be analysed to eae taper tee for the 
future in technical, social and economic terms. 


Energy is a further area which is assuming an 
ever increasing importance for the citizens of the 
Metropolitan area. It gives rise to many complex 
issues: the retail cost of the different forms of 
energy; the pollutional effects of its use, both in 
regard to air quality and sound levels; the require- 
ment to increase supply to meet future needs; and a 
concurrent requirement to conserve non-renewable fuel 
resources. These issues require analysis to determine 
whether a local or regional government presence would 
improve co-ordination, public benefit, economic saving 
and environmental protection. 


Ly me PUR EOSE ANU SCOPE 


This study was initiated to provide information to 
assist The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto in 
fully comprehending the aspect of public utility servic- 
ing and related environmental conditions within the 
Metropolitan Toronto area. 


By the preparation of an inventory based on exist- 
ing data, interviews and related experiences of the major 
service support systems of water supply, sewage works, 
drainage, solid waste, management and energy, the current 
level-of service, touthe public can. be described jin 
respect to technical, economic and social adequacy. 
Related concerns in regard to air quality and sound 
environment can be established and tested with respect 
toot Only the present. but. ithe future and for the 
impact of change. 


From such analyses, constraints may be disclosed or 
issues become obvious so that the public can determine 
their preferences and desires and the Commission deter- 
mine ultimately the need for and desirability of change. 


3. METHODOLOGY 


General 


The initial task for the seven systems 
studied involved the collection and review of 
existing reports and governing’ legislation. The 
information so obtained was then supplemented and 
updated through discussions with officials of pro- 
vincial and federal regulatory agencies and with 
interviews with officials from responsible depart- 
ments of Metropolitan Toronto, the six area munici- 
palities and from the energy industries. 


Interviews 


Each official interviewed had been contacted 
in advance by the Commission and the level of co- 
Operation and response obtained was excellent. 


The objective of the interviews was to review 
for each support system: 


- physical state of the system and its 
Capacity to meet the public demand, 
together with a forecast for its growth 
over the next ten years 


- Management of the system; in particular 
any constraints to effective management 
and development which could be reduced 
or removed by modification of existing 
legal or political structures 


adequacy of rate structures to provide 
sufficient funds to assure the financial 
well-being of the system. 


Within the area municipalities the Works 
Department has authority for water distribution, 
sewerage collection, local drainage and solid 
wastes collection. (Scarborough is an exception 
where water distribution is under the Public 
Utilities Commission.) In addition, the Works 
Department is generally the first point of contact 
for complaints on air and noise pollution within 
the municipality. As a result of this wide 
involvement, the respective Commissioner of Works 
and/or his assistants were able to furnish infor- 
mation covering each municipality's activities 
in most of the areas of the study at a single 
interview. 


For the municipal aspects of energy, inter- 
views were held with the managers of each of the 
five municipal hydro electric commissions and of 
the electricity department of the Borough of York. 


On the Metro level the Commissioner of Works 
and his staff were interviewed with respect to 
water supply, sewage treatment and solid wastes 
disposal. Metro has no comprehensive control over 
storm water comparable to its mandate on water, 
sewerage and solid wastes. There clearly is an 
important interface area between storm water 
Management at the municipal level and the condi- 
tion of the major rivers and streams within Metro 
and this aspect was discussed in interviews with 
officials of the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority. 


With respect to air pollution, while the 
municipalities may experience pollution resulting 
from activities within their own or an adjacent 
municipality they have no direct responsibility 
for its measurement and control. Consequently, 
in order tovgather information on how both area 
municipalities and Metro are affected by current 
air management programmes, extensive interviews 
were held with officials of ‘the provincial Ministry 
of the Environment and officials of the Federal 
Environmental Protection Service. 


A somewhat similar situation applied to noise 
where apart’ from the City of Toronto, most munici- 
palities have not been greatly involved in problems 


an 


of noise. It is the Province's intention ‘that 
noise be handled on a local municipal basis, but 
at the present time most of the information on 
noise was gained from interviews with officials 
from the Ministry of the Environment, from 


‘Environment Canada, and from the City of Toronto. 


Metro has, at present, no responsibility in 
energy matters other than those relating to the 
facilities it owns. The hydro electric commis- 
sions of each area municipality furnished informa- 
tion on electrical energy use in their respective 
municipalities while Ontario Hydro furnished 
corresponding information on its role in the bulk 
supply of electrical energy. The supply and 
distrabution of fossil fuels’ 1s’ ‘carried “out 
by the private sector and interviews were held 
with officials of Consumers Gas Company, Oil 
Heating Association of Canada and the Gulf Oil 
Company. 


System Reports 


As far as practicable, the same format was 
adopted in preparing the individual reports on 
the systems. This comprised the following 
sections: 


(1) General: - including a physical 
description of the system 
andvats capacity 


(i1) Legislation: - noting the more’ significance 
items of legislation relat-— 
ing to the system under review 


(111) Management: - dealing with system management 
and the relationships and 
interaction between’ area 
municipalities,’ Metro ane 
Provincialsand Federal 
Governments where 
appropriate 


(iv) Rates: - including comments on the 
Overall financial aspects 
of the systems 


(v) A concluding section stating the more 
prominent issues which were apparent 
from the study. , 


This format was appropriate for the established 
service oriented systems; i.e., water, sewerage, 
drainage, solid wastes and electrical energy. It 
required modification for air and noise management 
where the monitoring and control functions are 


still being developed. 


4. OBSERVATIONS 


SECTION A - WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 


dle General 


In 1954 following the formation of 
Metropolitan Toronto, the Corporation assumed 
ownership and operation of all water treatment 
plants, pumping stations, and reservoirs within 
its limits and a network of trunk mains suffi-. 
cient to undertake its obligations under Part 
iV Ode ene NET et ee of Metropolitan Toronto 
ECioe 


These actions permitted the Corporation to 
provide a safe and adequate water supply and to 
transmit this supply from the production and 
treatment works to storage and to each of the 
area municipalities. Each of the latter was 
to receive it in bulk and distribute it to 
individual customers. 

| 

Using the original City of Toronto water 
Supply system as the spine of its new respons- 
ibility, the Metropolitan Works Department 
commenced to expand and develop the Metropolitan 
Supply system on a comprehensive and planned 
basis so that by. 1975, the Metropolitan Corpordtsog 
now owns and operates one of the most sophisticated 
urban waterworks in the world. 


As indicated in Figure 1, included at the end 
of this report, the source of supply is. Lake Ontaawee 
and currently three major water. treatment plants, 
the Westerly Filtration Plant, the Island Filtration 
Plant and the R-C. Harris Filtration Plant, progam 
chemical treatment, flocculation, sedimentatiams 
Evitration and superchlorination’ to, the Lake 
waters which are then pumped into the Metropolitan 
thunk Maim system. -Currently this system hase 
combined capacity to furnish 470 million gallons 
daily (within 24 hours) into the system. 


A fourth major filtration plant is now under 
construction at the easterly end of the Corpora- 
tion's waterfront which will increase source 
capacity by an additional 150 million gallons 
daily when completed. 


Potable water is distributed throughout the 
Metropolitan Corporation through a major network 
of large sized trunk watermains. Because of, the 
steep, rise o£ land from the lakefront, to. the north, 
some six water pressure districts have had to be 
created to maintain service pressures within the 
range of 40 to 100 pounds per square inch. 


To effect: this separation into pressure 
districts, the Metropolitan Corporation must 
maintain and operate a series of repumping 
stations and reservoirs as shown on Bigure: 4. 
Storage capacity equivalent to the maximum 
day's water demand-.is available at system 
Pressure within Mosh di strices ands wecause of 
topography, storage for the higher districts 
has thad/to-be: created nm areca: municipalities 
Onethe, Regional Mund cipality of York. 


The standards of the physical system of 
waterworks maintained by Metro are such as to 
provide reliability of service while at the 
same time taking advantage of new technology 
to improve efficiency and reduce costs. 
Treatment plant and pumping station design 
provide for a surety of service under extreme 
emergency conditions but the equipment and 
process system employed are of modern and 
even forward design. 


Similarly, reservoir and main design and 
construction provide for reasonable safety 
factors in capacity while employing long life 
and low maintenance standards. 


Legislation 


(a), "The Municipality of Metropolitan Act 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act being Chapter 295 of the Revised Statutes 
of Ontario 1970, defines the responsibilities 
of the Metropolitan Corporation, as distinct 


from those of the City and the Boroughs, in 
the matter of water supply, treatment and 
distribution. Metropolitan Toronto on behalf of 
the City and Boroughs is responsible for all 
water production, treatment and storage works 
and all trunk distribution mains connected 
therewith. Distribution “on <a local basis 
within the City or each Borough from the 
points of supply provided by Metropolitan 
Toronto is the responsibility of the area 
municipality. 


A similar split responsibility in water 
supply has been established in other Regional 
Municipalities, e.g. Regional Municipality of 
Niagara and Regional Municipality of York, 
while in Regional Municipalities established 
more recently, e.g. Hamilton-Wentworth, Durham, 
Peel and Halton, the whole of water supply and 
distribution has been assigned to the Regional 
Municipality. 


Under Part TEL of The Municipality oL 
Metropolitan Woronto Act it is Hmporvanrt .to 
recognize that the Metropolitan Corporation 
controls the standard of water works service 
throughout the whole area and approves of' all 
extensions to the system whether carried out by 
an area municipality in-réelation’ 641s Tlocal 
System or not. Additionally, the Metropolitan 
Corporation has the authority to supply water 
outside its limits for any period up.eco. twenty 
years: Can example of this is the agreement being 
negotiated between the Metropolitan? Corporation 
and the Regional Municipality of York), 


(b) Other Legislation Affecting Water Supply & 


Treatment 
CH PupDlie Erle ies Act 


This Act defines the responsibilities 
and rights of an agency commissioned or 
authorized to own and/or operate a public 
water supply system. Its provisions 
belate more strongly. to, the; operates 
of local distribution systems as owned 
by the area municipalities rather than 
the Metropolitan Corporation's system. 


bie) 


(ia) 


(iv) 


The Municipal Act 


The Municipal Act defines the 
manner in which a municipality shall or 
may carry out its assigned responsibilities 
and accordingly various sections of the 
Act relate to the establishment and 
operation,of the water Supply, treatment 
and .distribution,systems., Ihe spec: fic 
clauses refer primarily to procedures 
and actions necessary to setting rates 
and raising monies for capital financing. 


Ontario Water Resources Act 


Any Municipality contemplating the 
establishment of a water works system, 
must under this Act, obtain the approval 
of the Minister of the Environment before 


proceeding with any such works. 


Environmental Protection Act 


The purpose of this Act is to provide 
for the protection and conservation of 
the natural environment. Accordingly, 
the establishment and/or operation of a 
water supply system must comply with the 
eegua rements.ot thissActsespecially with 
regard to ensuring that a waterworks 
system is maintained and operated so as 


to meet the conditions of original 


approval and the conditions of water 
quality set under regulations or the Act. 


Public Health Act 


Under the Public Health Act, the 
Medical Officer of Health has the authority 
to check the water quality of a potable 
supply and distribution system and in the 


‘event of contamination being present, to 


take such action as deemed necessary to 
protect the public. 


(vi) 


Other Legislation 


— Snicernational Joint Commission Ace 
regulates the use of Great Lakes 
Waters; 


- Labour Relations Act covers working 
conditions and facilities for the 
accommodation of operations and 
maintenance staff; 


- Industrial Safety Act relates to 
safety standards in operations 
and maintenance. 


The foregoing outline of legislation 
affecting the establishment, operation 
and maintenance of water supply and 
treatment works covers those Acts having 
a Significant impact on the water works 
industry. Various other federal and 
provincial laws, too extensive to be 
itemized in this report, relate to the 
establishment, operation and maintenance 
of municipal utilities such as water works. 
Recommended standards as published by such 
organizations as the American Water Works 
Association are used extensively as guide- 
lines for the proper operation of a water 
Supply system. 


Of some frustration to the area munici- 
palities are the delays involved in obtain- 
ing approvals by Metro and subsequently the 
Ontario Municipal Board for each project Ge 
an ongoing capital works programme which is 
to be financed by debentures. The effect of 
delay is to concentrate the annual programmes 
into the latter half of the year. Some form 
of prior authorization would permit the work 
to be scheduled over a longer period andes 
result in more effective use of resources. 


Ee | 


Management 
Laoo ssystem Capability 


The Metropolitan Toronto Water Works System as 
distinct from the distribution systems of the City and 
Boroughs is considered to be approximately 80 per 
cent complete in relation to ultimate development. 
The hook value of the system including intakes, 
treatment plants, pumping and storage facilities, 
and trunks distributions mains, issinethe onder .ot 
$450,000,000. Based on a report prepared in 1970 
on Water Supply in Metropolitan Toronto, the total 
spending for new or replacement works for the 
period 1975-1980 will be in the order of $75,000,000 
OwISH0'0 000, (0.0.08 


Since 1954, system reliability has been 
increased markedly. Watermain breaks and system 
failures have almost been eliminated. Treatment 
capacity must be increased immediately to keep 
pace with an increasing rate of demand and a pro- 
longed hot, dry weather spell could seriously tax 
overall system capability by reducing available 
supply from storage facilities. Should water 
quality of Lake Ontario be allowed to deteriorate 
further, some further levels of chemical treatment 
may become necessary. 


The program for replacement of facilities 
suffering from structural or other deterioration 
is less well defined than planning for expansion 
of the basic system. To a degree, this aspect of 
the water works program has been carried out ona 
need basis wesulting from a badune. or dus. .to 
increased demands resulting from redevelopment. 
This situation asi most pronounced,,1n the, core area 
of the City of Toronto where many watermains were 
constructed 80 to 100 years ago and where substan- 
tial redevelopment is occurring placing substantial 
increases in demand on the system. In 1967, the 
City implemented a concerted program of reinforce- 
ment and refurbishing of its system to enable it to 
meet the peak demands of the high density develop- 
ment of today and probable in the future. 


The division of responsibility between Metro- 
politan Toronto and the area municipalities has no 
apparent affect on the overall efficiency of water 
supply. Cooperation between the responsible 
parties is excellent and the City and Boroughs _ 
readily accept standards established by Metropolitan 
Toronto Works Department. 


Within the City and each of the Boroughs, 
Satisfaction with the adequacy of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Water Works System was expressed. With 
regard to the secondary distribution systems 
operated by the Boroughs of York and East York 
and the City, facilities are considered complete 
except for replacement of aged components or for 
capacity increases necessitated by redevelopment. 
Expansion of the local systems is still being 
experienced in Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough, 
as new development takes place. In?) the Vateer 
three Boroughs, the developer constructs distri- 
bution facilities within the development while the 
Borough provides sub-trunk facilities to accomplish 
transmission from the Metro works to the local 
distribution network. Basically, such works are 
provided on a need basis but are planned from the 
Metropolitan Toronto Report on Water Supply.* 


In confirmation of the adequacy of both the 
Metropolitan Toronto and local water works 
systems, no restrictions on water use such as lawn 
watering, have been necessary in recent years. 
Minor deficiencies in pressures have generally 
been alteviated iby? local adjustments: to pressure 
district boundaries. Plans of all proposed new 
works are submitted to Metro for approval at the 
time Ministry of Environment approval is solicited. 
iy Ghe Boroughs, of York “and” East!York’,) “lakectae 
City, a program for the replacement of deteriorating 
facilities has been undertaken. The Borough’ of Yorn 
budgets approximately $200,000 annually for the 
replacement program. East York did not indicate a 
typical annual budget for such purposes. The City's 
annual budget for reinforcement and refurbishing 
of the distribution network and for leak correction, 
meter replacement, etc., 1s approximately $hp50GyG008 


*James F. MacLaren Ltd., Reports on Water Supply for 


Metropolitan Toronto, 1957, and 1970, prepared for 
The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 


s 


Budgets for new water works in Scarborough 
and North York amount to approximately $1,000,000 
per annum in each Borough. Etobicoke was unable 
to indicate a typical annual budget. Development 
in Etobicoke and North York is more nearly complete 
while Scarborough will continue to experience new 
growth in the north-east sector particularly for 
some time to come. Substantial expansion of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Water Works is planned for 
the Scarborough area including the proposed new 
Basterly Filtration Plant at East Point Park and 
the associated trunk mains, pumping stations and 
reservoirs necessary to effect proper distribution 
from the new source of supply. 


The initiation of new projects for water 
supply and treatment by Metropolitan Toronto is 
generally in accordance with the oo on Water 
Supply. The Metro Works Department's practice 
has been to update this report at regular intervals 
to reflect changes in anticipated growth or 
redevelopment patterns. The Boroughs in turn have 
initiated new works in accordance with need as 
dictated by new subdivision approvals or local 
redevelopment activities but relating any such 
projects to the Metro master plan. 


(b) Supply Beyond Metropolitan Boundaries 


In the development of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Water Works System since 1954, nominal provision 
has been made for the possible future supply of 
water to surrounding municipalities. In order to 
locate topography suitable for the development of 
ground level storage facilities for the northerly 
service areas of Metropolitan Toronto, it has been 
necessary to extend certain trunk mains into 
Markham and Vaughan to suitable reservoir sites. 
This necessity renders supply to the southern areas 
of Regional Municipality of York most convenient. 


As of this date (March 1975), negotiations are 
being finalized on agreements for the supply of 
water from Metropolitan Toronto to the Regional Munici- 
pality of York and parts of the Regional Municipality of 


Durham (North Pickering Community Project and 
Pickering Airport), with the Ministry of the 
Environment constructing the works necessary as a 
provincial project. The extension of the project 
to service the balance of the Towns of Pickering 
and Ajax is still being considered by the Region 
of Durham. 


Extension of water supply from Metropolitan 
Toronto to the west into the Regional Municipality 
of eel as Highly unlikely as a*result o£ sthe 
development by the Ministry of the Environment of 
the South Peel Water Supply Project based on an 
independent source of supply at the Lake Ontario 
shoreline. 


Supply of water to municipalities beyond the 
Metropolitan boundary is a prerogative of the 
Metropolitan Council under the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act. In discussions with 
representatives of the Boroughs, the decision by 
Metro to proceed with supply to Regional York and 
Durham is not anticipated to detract from the 
service available to the Boroughs but might, if 
anything, benefit the Boroughs as a result of a 
somewhat more extensive Metro system through the 
Boroughs to accommodate the surrounding municipal-~ 
ities. 


Water Rate Structures 


Under the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act, it is necessary that the Metropolitan Council 
so fix the rates at which water is supplied the 
area municipalities that the revenues of the water 
works system will be sufficient to make the system 
self sustaining after providing for maintenance, 
renewals, depreciation, debt charges, and reserves. 
Surpluses, however, may not be employed for any 
purpose but water works. Currently, one rate is 
established for the City and all Boroughs, i.e. 
25¢ per 1,000 gallons. To this is added a 10 per 
cent surcharge for purposes of supporting a portion 
of the operation of the Metropolitan Sewage Works 
System. 


It is anticipated that a rate increase will 
be necessary in the near future. Approximately 
49 per cent of the water rate, exclusive of the 
surcharge, is for operation and maintenance and 
Bl per cent “1s “for interest om ‘debt “and debt 
retirement. Except on the occasional small 
capital improvement (less than $500,000) all works 
are dehentured. This year, 1975, the Metropolitan 
Corporation is considering a total capital and opera- 
hbgepnagein Ol520,0950, 000 Tora LL Metropolitan water 
works. purposes. |, Recentily,: the, Province, oF Ontario, 
through the Ministry of the Environment, has 
introduced a 15 per cent subsidy on water works 
pro jects sas icarried outs by Metropolitan Toronto. 
The agreement for the sale of water to the Ministry 
of the Environment on behalf of the Regional 
Municipality of York establishes the WateG urate at 
40¢ per 1,000 gallons and provides for adjustment 
in accordance with any rate adjustment to the 
Boroughs. 


In the City and in the Boroughs of East Or Ky 
York, North York and Scarborough, with minor 
exceptions, new works are financed Out OL cULrcent 
revenues on a cash basis. Etobicoke finances most 
major new works through the sale of debentures. In 
those Boroughs (Scarborough, Etobicoke, and North 
York) continuing to experience new development 
Such as subdivisions, the developer is responsible 
for the provision of water distribution facilities 
within the development. 


Most water services in the City are not metered 
and service charges are on a flat ratesbasi2s: The 
metered services represent only Sperm centeo: the 
total number of services, however, the metered 
services account for 62 per cent OotethesGatyas 


water consumption. Metered water rates are set 
Att ae pers L,000rgalions plus a quarterly charge 
for meter rental. Flat rates are complicated and 


depend on such matters as floor space, number of 
rooms and number and type offs fixtures. 


In each of the Boroughs almost all, water 
services are metered. The water rates applied 
vary slightly. For typical domestic consumers 
the initial rate varies from a Low) 0 hy SedaG es) Per 


1,000) ‘gallons an“Scarborough, to a high Of an 
approximately 66¢ per 1,000 gallons in Etobicoke. 
York and Etobicoke allow a somewhat lower initial 
rate to industrial consumers and all Boroughs 
except York allow reduced rates for consumption 
in excess of stipulated quantities on a monthly 
OL quarterly basis. Typical 6,rates for pLange 
industrial consumers are as low as 35¢ per 1,000 
gallons in Etobicoke and 36¢ per 1,000 gallons 

im Hast York. 


None of the Boroughs apply a surcharge to 
their water rates for sewage service purposes. 
However, the City sometime ago applied a surcharge 
of 18 per cent to the water rate as a "Sewage 
service’ rate” which virtually <Eully supports the 
cost of operating and regularly maintaining its 
Sewerage system. 


Wholesale water rates set by Metro and consumer 
rates set by the area municipalitieS can be considered 
on a par with or slightly less than those applied 
in most urban areas of North America. 


Summary 


Since the introduction of the metropolitan 
LOrMLO H GovVernmentein) 1954,-the level of water 
works system reliability has been increased markedly. 
Development of the Metropolitan system is considered 
to be approximately 80 per cent..complete in relation 
CO the santicipated ultimate system...Works. to. be 
provided in the foreseeable future include additional 
treatment facilities and extension of the trunk 
distribution network particularly in the north- 
EaSGerneseccrron) oOfsMetropolitan, Toronto. —.Exteneueae 
GE Service, COVSULrOUuNnd ngsmuni Gi palities:in. Yorum 
and Durham Regions can be readily accommodated. 
Other works remaining to be constructed include 
water mains to replace deteriorating pipes in the 
Older parts of the network and parallel facilities 
to meet increased demands in areas experiencing 
extensive redevelopment at higher densities. 


The Boroughs of Etobicoke, North York and 


Scarborough continue to require extensions of their 
distribution networks to accommodate new development 


waite the Boroughs of York, East York and the 
City of Toronto require only limited expansion 
for purposes of new development but require 
Significant refurbishing and replacement of older 
facilities. 


Distribution facilities have been developed 
on a planned basis keeping pace with growth in 
demand: however, production facilities, as a 
metropolitan responsibility, are lagging somewhat 
pending completion of new treatment works over 
the next four years. 


A healthy spirit of cooperation exists between 
the responsible departments of Metropolitan 
TOrOnto, jthewGity andithe Boroughs jnalhedsplyrst 
responsibility resulting from the two-tier system 
of government is not considered to detract from 
the ability to manage and operate water supply 
and treatment facilities in an efficient manner at 
either level. 


Water rate structures have been developed at 
each level of government to provide self-sustaining 
water works systems. 


Several situations give cause for question in 
the future development of the Region: 


ue Despite the fact that the Metropolitan 
Corporation sets an. equal and self-sustaining 
rate for water among all area municipalities, 
there: is a-significant wariation gin tcousumer 
rates set by the area municipalities. This 
vareeatrvoneret lects such factors tassthne age.cr 
the srespective.lLocal «systems, retirement of 
debt, the mix of industrial, commercial and 
residential consumers and political considera- 
tions relating to the extent that revenues 
generated from the water rates are used for 
other than waterworks purposes. 


28 Rezoning of land for water works purposes 
cannot be initiated by the Metropolitan 
Corporation but requires that an area munici- 
pality take action on its behalf... This 
procedure can restrict the Metropolitan 
Corporation's ability to maintain its develop- 
ment program. 


Both the Metropolitan Corporation and the area 
municipalities must justify each capital 
improvement to be debenture financed to the 
Ontario Municipal Board. Such procedure has 
proven costly and time consuming. Approval of 
an annual spending program would improve the 
implementation efficiency. 


SECTION B - SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT 


General 


The Metropolitan Corporation assumes under 
lito Acteresponsibility forsprovidings trunk, Sewers 
and sewage treatment, while the area municipali- 
ties provide local services and customer servicing. 


Since its formation, Metropolitan Toronto has 
rapidly expanded its trunk sewer system to meet 
the ever increasing flows and to reduce sewer 
overflows from those (combined) sewers which carry 
a combination of sanitary sewage and storm runoff. 
In older, well established communities, this type 
of sewer system is not uncommon, with all roof 
drainage, weeping tile, road drainage, etc. 
discharging into one common sewer with the sani- 
tary wastes. Later. practice in the sanitary 
field developed the separated sewer system, 
where the sanitary sewers carry their wastes to 
the treatment pbants, while sche storm sewers 
discharge directly anto the rivers, on the lake. 
Most new:developments in the Toronto area are 
being built on the separated sewer system. 


In parallel with the expansion of Bee crunk 
sewer system, the Metropolitan Corporation has 
expanded its treatment capability on a vigorous 
basis. . lt has. built a complete new, treatment 
plant at the mouth of the Humber River to serve 
the west end of Metropolitan Toronto, and has 
now consolidated its treatment facilities 
i oboe «hollowing tour plants: 


Main Treatment Plant —.average Capacity.180 MGD* 


Humber Treatment Plant - average capacity 70 MGD 


Highland Creek Treatment 
Plant - average capacity 16 MGD 


North Toronto Treatment 
Plant - average capacity 10 MGD 


* M.G.D. Million gallons per day (Gallon refers to 
the imperial gallon throughout the report) 


A total average treatment capacity of 276 
million gallons per day is currently available 
Witired. copauLircy. LO Creat peak flows of up to 
410 million gallons per day without exceeding 
the minimum effluent standards, as defined by tne 
Province. An extensive programme is still under- 
way to bring the daily capacity to 364 million 
gallons with a peak flow treatment capability of 
SSO ton, Gallons: daily yr Pigurer27s auuaic end of 
this report, shows schematically the metropolitan 


Seweltage Sys Tel. 


The area Municipalities in the meantime 
have embarked on their individual programmes to 
serve their entire built-up area as well as to 
Separate their single sewer systems. These 
programmes are currently well underway. 


Pesias been the policy of ‘Metropol1tan 
Toronto and its area municipalities to accept as 
much industrial waste into the sanitary system 
as practically ‘can be treated at’ the municipal 
plants. Howeyer, the quality and allowable 
strength is regulated and the industries are 
assessed those additional treatment costs 
caused by their individual waste products. 


Legislation 


The following legislation and acts cover 
ene Neste sroniticait aspects of Sewerage and 
sewage treatment in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area: 


Municipal 
~ The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act 


- The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Bylaw No. 2520 


The Municipal Act 


Discharge Control and Level of Treatment 


-~ International Joint Commission Regulations 
- The Environmental Protection Act 

- The Ontario Water Resources Act 

+ ohne Public Health Act 


Management (Operations, Maintenance, Safety, etc.) 


- The Labour Relations Act 
- The rIndustrial Safety Act 


The applicable highlights of the foregoing acts 
are summarized as follows: 


fhe Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act 


This Act establishes the respective duties and 
responsibilities of the Metropolitan Corporation and 
of the City and the five Boroughs. For sewerage and 
sewage treatment, it states in general terms that the 
Metropolitan Corporation will be responsible for the 
trunk collection sewers and all treatment works, while 
the City and Boroughs are responsible for the 
individual portion of the house connections 
which are located within the street line, and 
also forethe <“Locad.,sewers: ito, theirs: poimtsor 
discharge into the metropolitan trunk collectors. 


This Act also provides for the financing of 
sewage works through one or a combination of: 


° debentures, chargeable against all taxable 
properties; this operation provides for the 
bulk of the sewerage and sewage treatment costs 


° a sewer service charge on the water bill to 
cover all or’ any part of operational ‘costs 


The Act further stipulates that the Metropolitan 
Corporation may payup to 25% Of the costs. To the varea 
municipalities of any program to separate an existing 
combined sewer system into two distinct sewer systems; 
one for sanitary sewage and one for storm drainage. 


All municipal sewage works are subject 
to prior approval by the Metropolitan Corporation. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
ByLaw No. 2520 


- "to regulate the discharge of sewage and land 
drainage in the Metropolitan Area" 


This bylaw prohibits the discharge of 
Specific matter or waste water into sanitary 
sewers, combined sewers, storm sewers and/or 
watercourses and details acceptable discharge 
Standards. It further empowers the Commissioner 
of Works to direct industries to provide treat- 
ment of their wastes prior to the discharge into 
the sewerage system. Alternatively, the 
Metropolitan Corporation may enter into an agree- 
ment to accept such industrial wastes upon 
payment to compensate for any additional costs 
of treatment. 


The Municipal Act 
ee ee ee See ee oe 


This Act details in part how municipalities 
may impose sewer rates to finance in whole, or 
part of, capital financing as well as operational 
costs for sewerage and sewage treatment works. 


International Joint Commission 


(A combined Canadian - U.S. body) 


The International Joint Commission regulates 
the use of the Great Lake Waters. It defines 
the level of sewage and waste treatment required 
prior to discharge into the Great Lakes and 
Specifies unacceptable contaminants. The 
enforcing of these regulations is delegated to 
those Provinces and States (U.S.) bordering the 
Great Lake waters. 


The Environmental Protection Act 
ee ee On ACC 
"The purpose of this Act is to provide for 


the protection and conservation of the natural 
environment" (Act 2). 


specifically this Act“prohibits the dis-= 
charge of contaminants in excess of the prescribed 
amounts and/or concentrations. Under the power 
of this Act, the’ Province,of. Ontario: establishes 
the allowable discharge from all sewage treat- 
ment works. 


The Ontario Water Resources Act 


The construction, installation, alteration 
or extension of sewerage and sewage treatment 
works is subject to prior approval by the Ministry 
of the Environment under this Act as well as 
under the Environmental Protection Act. 


The Public Health Act 


The Ministry of Health has, under this 
Act, sthe- authoraty to direct a municipality to 
establish, improve, enlarge or renew sewerage or 
sewage treatment works if, in the opinion of the 
Medarcal Offi cer.o- Health, ath 2Spun Ehesgnteresc 
Stethe publLicehealth -to.do «so. 


The Labour Relations Act 
This Act.covers, working conditions. and 


facilities for the accommodation of operations 
and maintenance staff. 


The Industrial Safety Act 


This Act relates to safety standards in 
operations and maintenance. 


+. Management 
(ay Overall 


No serious problems have been reported on 
the two-tier level of government on the overall 
management of sewerage and sewage treatment 
Systems. All municipal plans for sewers and 
lift stations must receive approval from the 
Metropolitan ‘Corporation. 


Since the inception of the Metropolitan 
SEGUCTUrE, no- area Municipality) has?’ ever: con— 
Sidered itself sufficiently aggrieved to appeal 
to the Ontario Municipal Board, although pro- 
visions for such action are provided in the 
Metropolitan Act. On the contrary, the feeling 
of most engineering departments was clearly 
stated by one municipal official: 


“We work very well with other municipalities 
and with Metro, since we are all professionals, 
No one wants to build an empire; we just want 
to do a good job at the level at which each 

of us is most efficient", 


(b) System Capability 
ie Metropolitan Corporation 


The Metropolitan system is considered 
to be approximately 803 complete. Its 
present book value is established at 
2450,000,000, while expenditures over the 
next five years are budgetted for a total 
Of 5210,000.000, as follows: 

(figures expressed in millions of dollars) 


Five 
O75 1976 1977 1978 1979 Year 


2 21 
2 Leg 


Trunk Sewers: y y 3 
Plants: 26 54 5 Pes 3 


—— oo —eereel _ — 


op) 


Totals: a AE 3), 36 25 210 


From’ the foregoing, it can be seen 
that significant expenditures for the 
treatment facilities are still required 
to satisfy the ever increasing flows and 
to meet the higher effluent standards 
Seteby. the lProvince or Ontaruo, Spectral 
emphasis will be placed on the three 
major treatment plants while improvements 
COMmCHe= NOrthy TOLroOnLe plant Wad lL be te— 
stricted to improved effluent quality. 
NO additional capacary 1s foreseen here, 
Treatment capacities, expressed in 
average daily flows are summarized: 


Present New Capacity at Completion 
Capacity of Current Expansion Program 
MGD | MGD a 

Main Treatment Plant 180 200 

Humber Treatment Plant 70 90 

Highland Creek Treat- 

ment Plant 16 64 

North Toronto Treat- 

ment Plant 10 10 


Lak) 


276 364 «| 


Peak (flows: ivaryvang.trom LS0% to 
200% of average daily flows can be 
handled at these plants. 


The metropolitan trunk sewer system 
is quite adequate, with reasonable safety 
in capacity. However, some older, larger 
sewers require considerable maintenance. 


Cyt Oconto 


The City is fully serviced by com- 
bined sewer systems. A Sewer sSepara- 
tion programme was started some 
10 years ago and will require another 
15 years to complete. During the first 
10 years of this programme, flooding 
complaints have substantially decreased 


isthe) 


Vv) 


v) 


sya") 


since emphasis has been placed on the 

most overloaded section of the system. 
Wibudget, of 310 -0007.000) has been allocated 
annually for this program. 


Borough of Scarborough 


Approximately 85% of the Borough is ser- 
viced by sanitary sewers, 10% by combined 
sewers, while 5% of the, built-up areal touenaee 
on septic tanks (no sewers). A ten to 
fifteen year programme covers the ser- 
vicing of this remaining 5%, as well as 
extensions to the system due to new 
development. Also included iis avsewes 
separation programme, although this 
portion is notvactively pursued. 794 
Capital budget. of 6.6) millmongdollars gaa. 
been established for’ 1975-for sanitary 
sewer plus storm sewer GOnSeruct lone 


Borough OL eNOEth “YOLK 


All built-up areas are serviced by 
Sanitary sewers, with no combined sewers 
in this Borough. The capacity 1s genenawa 
adequate foreNorth York; no additional 
capacity is available however for sewage 
from outside Ehe Borough such as Vaugiitaw 
or Markham. Some older areas do require 
additional (relief) sewers, while some 
old, clay sewers require replacement. 
Expansion of the sewerage system is still 
required with future new developments. 


Borough of Etobicoke 

No combined sewers are in Service in 
this Borough; only a limited area is un- 
serviced, pending further developments 
therein. The system 1s considered “ages 
quate for its purpose. 
Borough of York 


The Borough is fully developed; 35% 


ree deen 


is serviced by separate sewers, while 

the remaining 65% is on combined sewers. 
In the west end of the Borough a detention 
tank is in service into which part of 

the combined sewer overflows is discharged 
and chlorinated prior to release in the 
Black Creek. Some restrictions are 
enforced on new developments to pond 
rainwater on roofs, parking lots, etc. 

SO as to restrict the heavy discharge 

into combined sewers. A sewer separation 
programme has been established for 
implementation during the next ten to 

15 years. 


Ville eborougnsofibastyvork 


Approximately one third of the 
Borough is serviced by separate sewers 
while the remainder is on combined 
sewers. The system can handle up to 
twice the average daily flows and is 
considered adequate for its purpose. 

Some ponding of rainwater is provided at 
commercial properties (viz. the East 
General Hospital) while further peak rain 
flow discharge into the combined system is 
restricted at many individual road 
drainage catch-basins. 


In 1962, a sewer Separation programme 
of some 11 million dollars was established. 
A programme was initiated in 1964 with an 
expenditure of $500,000 allocated annually 
until 1973. The separation programme's 
main objective was to eliminate flooding, 
but lack of complaints served to terminate 
thes pro ect. any 100.3. 


(c) Additional System Capacity 


The sewerage system is quite adequate for 
the present Metropolitan Area. Significant 
additional capacity for areas outside Metro is 
not available in the local sewerage systems, and 
additional trunk sewers would be required for 


such purposes. In addition, further expensive 
additions to the treatment facilities would be 
required to properly treat such additional flows, 
if it were decided to convey sewage from outside 
the metropolitan area to its major treatment 
plants. 


(d) Treatment 


The present level of treatment provided at 
the four metropolitan treatment plants meets all 
provincial standards. Throughout the North 
American municipal field, higher degrees of treat- 
ment = So Called "tertiary: treatment" -= aresbeing| 
reviewed and in certain U.S. areas such higher 
effluent standards are indeed legislated. Full 
tertiary treatment is not expected by the Ministry 
of the Environment of’ the Province of Ontario in 
the foreseeable future. However, if such require- 
ments become reality, they would impose on 
the Metropolitan Corporation considerable addi- 
tional expenditures. Notably, pumping of all 
plant effluents might well become a necessity, 
while depending on the physical extent of the 
facilities, it might be required to extend the 
plant sites at the Main Plant as well as at the 
Highland Creek Plant by dumping fill material into 


Lake Ontario, to accommodate such plant extensions. 


Treatment of stormwater runoff, especially 
of combined sewer overflows is likely to be 
legislated in due course. No provisions for 
such treatment are made at present at the over- 
flow structures with the exception of the Borough 
of York where part of its westerly overflows are 
collected and chlorinated in a recently installed 
holding tank. To conform with probable future 
requirements for restriction of Sewer overflows, 
overflows could be reduced or eliminated by 
various sewer separation programs, by restricting 
high storm-inflows through street or roof ponding 
Or by improved utilization of the holding capacity 
of the sewer system. 


i ies in 


ie) ~lndustrial Waste 


The Metropolitan Corporation has established 
an Industrial Waste Bylaw, which restricts the 
discharge quantities and/or concentrations of 
certain wastes to the Sewerage system. The area 
municipalities have either their own bylaws, 
Similar to Metro's, or else they use the Metro 
bylaw exclusively. Only the North York bylaw 
differs in some areas. 


The chetking and enforcing of the Indus- 
trial Waste By-laws must be done by the area 
municipalities, since the industries discharge 
into their local sewers. However, the Metropo- 
litan Corporation assists the area municipalities 
in this regard and, in many cases, performs the 
actual sampling and checking. Normally indus- 
trial inspections are restricted to twice yearly 
due to the magnitude of work involved throughout 
the metropolitan area. The Borough of Scarborough 
has appointed a pollution control officer to 
establish an industrial process inventory and 
LOmassist in yindustrial discharge: control. 


Excellent cooperation between the staff of 
Metro and those of the area municipalities is 
reported in this field. 


ee) Odours 


The number of odour complaints emanating 
from sewer manholes is insignificant. However, 
nuisance complaints from the treatment plants 
are.repeatedly-_ reported, Measures: areicurrently 
underway at each of the major plants to reduce 
such odours. 


(g) Replacement of Private Connections 


In some of the older areas private sewer 
connections are now inadequate either in size or 
physical condition or both. The cost of replace- 
ment is high and private citizens are seeking 
municipal support. No legal means are provided 
for such action, and if the municipalities become 
involved the implications could be serious for 
both legal and financial reasons. 


Financing 

The Metropolitan Corporation as well as the area 
municipalities follow the policy of charging most of 
the costs of sewage works against rateable property. 
In addition, the Metropolitan Corporation collects a 
10% surcharge on its waterbills to the area munici- 
palities as a sewage service charge to cover part of 
its operational costs for sewage work. 


Metro further receives a provincial subsidy of 
15% on all its sewage capital works. It has discon- 
tinued collection of its share of any sewer impost 
which might be collected by the area municipalities. 


The City and the Boroughs charge their costs 
against rateable property through local improvement 
Charges and general taxes as well as by collecting | 
a sewer "impost" (as a lump sum cost) from new sub- 
divisions and redevelopments. They further receive 
a 25% subsidy from the Metropolitan Corporation on 
those works which have an obvious pollution control 
benefit. Subsidies from the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications are available for storm sewer 
Constructions (in addition the City Jof ieronto . 
collects from its individual users a sewage service 
charge on the water bills varying from 18% to 223%. 
The Metropolitan Toronto Act provides that such sewage 
service charges can only be used for offsetting the 
cost of operation of sewage works. None of ‘the 
Boroughs applies such a service charge. 


Summary 


In summary, it can be stated that the 
Sewerage and sewage treatment systems in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area have adequate capaci- 
ties to cope with the current conditions. Pro- 
grammes are underway to keep. abreast of replacing 
obsolete facilities, to provide for increasing 
flows and higher treatment SpLTCrencLes to 
reduce discharge of untreated sewer overflows 
and to provide services for new development, 
Floodings have been greatly reduced through the 
implementation of the sewer Separation programmes, 
and maintenance procedures are well established. 
Treatment of sewage meets the provincial minimum 
Standards. Cooperation between the Metropolitan 
Corporation and the area municipalities in this 
field is excellent. 


The following items should be noted: 


Tete) 


Lai) 


iv) 


vi) 


The various Industrial Waste Bylaws are 
not quite uniform, throughout the, area, 
checking of the industrial waste discharge 
into the sewer system is often restricted 
to once or twice yearly. All sampling and 
control is done by the area municipalities, 
assisted by the Metropolitan Corporation. 


Although a practical working arrangement has 
been established for the structures diverting 
the area municipalities' sewers into Metro's 
intercepting sewers, the actual legal respon- 
Sibibutyyisenetsquite elear. 


The problem of high peak flows collected by 
combined sewers cannot completely be solved 
with separate sewer systems. Separate sanitary 
sewers usually still receive heavy stormwater 
infiltration, thereby straining the sewerage 
and treatment system capabilities. 


Concern has been expressed in several circles 
on the problem of replacing ancient private 
connections on private property. Many such 
connections are inadequate in size or physical 
condition. ssthe,cost-of.such replacements are 
reaching considerable proportions and many 
private citizens are demanding municipal 
support. No legal means are provided for such 
action and if the municipalities become involved 
the implication could be serious, both for 
financial and legal reasons. 


Due to the debenture financing of portions of 

the sewerage programs, Ontario Municipal Board 
approval is required for projects on an individual 
basis as opposed to approval of an annual program. 


As stated under the "Water Supply and Treatment" 
section of this report, such procedures have been 


found costly and time consuming. 


Costs are mostly charged on taxable properties 
through sewage "impost" and/or through general 
taxes. Relatively little is charged through 
sewage service rates on water bills. Increasing 
emphasis on such sewage service rates has been 
under serious discussion in several area 
municipalities. 


SECTION C - STORM WATER MANAGEMENT 


(a) 


General 


Under Part IV, Sewage Works, The Metropolitan 
Toronto Act, 1954; the Corporation ‘assumed respon- 
Sibilaty for collecting, treating and disposing of 
land drainage from the area municipalities. However, 
Since the formation of Metropolitan Toronto, land 
drainage has largely been left to the area munici- 
palities with improvements in major watercourses 
effectively conferred to the Metropolitan Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority. 


Local land drainage systems which have evolved 
in the member municipalities vary depending mainly 
on the period of major system construction. vIn 
themCrty Sand thereBoreughs of Kast, Yorkvand, York, 
the system framework was established during the 
early twentieth century. These areas, with minor 
exception, are serviced by combined sewers. Within 
the Boroughs of Scarborough, North York and 
Etobicoke storm sewers and roadside ditches 
constitute a separate storm system which provides 
local drainage. 


Depending upon both the presence and size of 
natural valleys, watercourses may be improved as 
open channels or enclosed as storm sewers for the 
purpose of directing storm water to major streams. 
Open watercourses have been employed almost entirely 
by Scarborough as trunk drainage facilities while 
the topography in the Boroughs of North York and 
Etobicoke has dictated that numerous natural water- 
ways be enclosed. 


Legislation 


Municipality of Metropolitan TorontoiAct 


The responsibilities of the Metropolitan 
Corporation in providing an adequate system of 


(b) 


inter-municipal land drainage is defined in the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, Chapter 
295, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1970. Provision 
1s made for the Corporation to construct, maintain 
and manage sewer systems and to improve water- 
courses in order to regulate the manner, extent 
and nature of the reception and disposal of land 
drainage. In addition to these powers, the 
Corporation may establish standards for the design 
and maintenance of local drainage systems connected 
to Metropolitan works or watercourses and approve 
the connection of local systems to Metropolitan 
works. 


Additionally, the Metropolitan Corporation may 
enter into agreements with local or regional 
municipalities outside the metropolitan area for 
the purpose of receiving and disposing of land 
drainage. These agreements may be valid for a 
maximum period of twenty years and may be renewed 
for an additional term. 


The Conservation Authorities Act, 1970 


This Act defines the responsibilities of a 
conservation authority in conserving the natural 
resources within the physical boundaries of a 
watershed. An authority may be formed with juris- 
diction over a watershed, or a group of watersheds, 
Moor pet Let ron to the,Province, OL) Ontario py Tie 
majority of municipalities situated within the 
drainage boundaries. 


In 1957, the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority was established encompassing 
the drainage areas of nine major streams tributary 
to Lake Ontario between and including the Etobicoke 
Creek and Carruthers Creek. Flood control and 
water conservation has remained one of the impor- 
tant programmes of the Authority. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, the Authority is able to achieve 
its water management objectives by erecting works 
and structures thereby controlling the flow of 
surface waters and preventing flooding. Ontario 
Regulation 735/73,has been. further adopted by the 
Authority under the provision of the Act to supple- 
ment the physical works carried out for flood con- 
trol purposes. This Regulation serves to prohibit 


building in an area susceptible to flooding during 
a regional storm, placing of fill in areas over 
which the control of flooding or pollution or 
conservation of land may be affected and altering 
in any way an existing channel of a watercourse. 


Management 


System Capability 


Despite the fact that local drainage has largely 
been developed as individual systems by the area 
municipalities, the capacity to serve is uniformly 
acceptable. In the City, excessive storm flows 
have been experienced within the combined sewers 
due to continued redevelopment. The system is 
being revitalized through a programme of construct- 
ing relief sewers designated as road sewers. This 
programme has been underway for the past ten years 
and is scheduled for completion in 1990. Flooding is 
to be alleviated and a measure of pollution control 
effected by reducing the combined sewer overflows 
during period of rainfall. This is achieved by 
directing catch basin inflow and drainage from 
new buildings to the road sewers thereby relieving 
the existing combined sewer. With eventual comple- —~ 
tion of the road sewer programme, the present 
combined sewers will essentially become Sanitary 
Sewers. The road sewers have been constructed 
On a priority basis to remedy situations of 
frequent flooding. The substantial reduction in 
flooding complaints during the last ten years 
attests to the effectiveness of the programme. 


The combined sewer system in the Borough of 
York reportedly is adequate with few complaints 
received over the last five years during even 
the most severe storms. However, a separation 
programme is also underway in the Borough with 
completion expected in 1990. Retardation of storm 
water runoff is actively pursued as a method of 
reducing peak storm flows. Storm water holding 
tanks are installed at apartments with controlled 
discharge to the sewers. A further reduction of 
combined storm water peak flows is effected by a 
detention tank in which overflows are chlorinated 
before discharge to the Black Creek. 
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In the» Boroughsof East York, the sewer 
separation which was initiated in 1964 has 
recently been terminated due to a lack of 
flooding complaints. The construction of 
separate sewer systems has continued in re- 
developed commercial and high density resi- 
dential areas. At present, about two-thirds 
of the municipality is served by combined 
sewers and the remainder by a separate system. 
With the exception of redeveloped areas, the 
system may be regarded as complete. The 
installation of orifice plates in catchment 
basins has proven to be an acceptable method 
of reducing combined sewer flooding in resi- 
dential areas while delaying further extension 
of the separation programme. 


Land drainage in Etobicoke is provided by 
roadside ditches and storm sewers. The system, 
based on a two-year design storm, is considered 
adequate with flooding occurring infrequently. 
Flooding complaints have usually heen caused by 
surcharging of the sanitary sewer system due to 
illegal storm water entry connections. Consider- 
able effort has been expended to remedy this 
Situation. 


Drainage systems within the Boroughs of 
Scarborough and North York were reported to 
be functioning well with few complaints received 
concerning flooding. 


In general, very little structural maintenance 
is required in those municipalities with piped 
storm sewers. More usual is the need to refurbish 
house connections in relation to combined Sewers. 


(b) Inter-Municipal Drainage 


In order to satisfy local drainage requirements 
where natural drainage traverses political boundar- 
ies, a number of working agreements have been 


established between area municipalities. Capital 
and maintenance costs of storm drainage are 

shared by the City and the Borough of East York 

in the Danforth Avenue area. Reportedly a less 
Satisfactory agreement exists between the City 
and the Borough of York. A successful resolution 
of drainage problems between Scarborough and North 
York has been reached with agreements to deal with 
construction of storm sewers. 


Where agreements have been made between area 
municipalities and an extra capacity is provided 
within the downstream municipality, a charge to 
defray the extra capital cost is levied on the 
upstream municipality. No charge is, however, made 
for subsequent service or maintenance. 


Less success in reaching cost sharing agreements 
for drainage facilities is evident between the 
Boroughs of Scarborough, North York and Etobicoke 
and the Regional Municipality of York together 
with its member municipalities. While capacity has 
been reserved in trunk drainage works within 
Scarborough for upstream development in the Town 
Of Markham, these facilities are extended only 
to the municipal boundaries and effectively 
terminated. A similar inability to reach agree- 
ment has led North York to construct trunk sewers : 
up to the northern municipal boundary with sufficient 
capacity for drainage within the Borough only. Pro- 
gressive development within the Town of Vaughan and 
Markham will eventually render the natural drain- 
age system inadequate and necessitate the construc- 
tion of east-west collector sewers which will dis- 
charge to the main rivers and streams. 


A prime concern of Etobicoke is the overloading 
of storm sewer facilities within the Borough due 
to the expansion of Toronto International Airport 
in Mississauga. Little progress has been made 25 
Seeking assistance from either the MInISELY “OL 
Transportation and Communications, the Federal 
Government or the City of Mississauga to alleviate 
this problem. 


Jurisdiction over the primary watercourses 
within the metropolitan area has effectively been 
administered by the Metropolitan Conservation 
Authority. Co-operation among the Authority, 


a i 


the Metropolitan Corporation and the individual 
member municipalities is considered to be excel- 
lent. The Authority is viewed as an able organ- 
ization which is well equipped to deal with inter- 
municipal drainage problems in the roles of both 
co-ordinator and administrator of works. The 
provision of provincial grants through the 
Authority for capital worksis of added benefit 

to the Metropolitan Corporation. 


For the purposes of providing adequate drain- 
age and erosion control works for watercourses 
within Metropolitan Toronto, a classification 
System has evolved based upon the drainage area 
of the individual stream. For those watercourses 
with drainage areas exceeding one thousand acres, 
the Authority has assumed responsibility for the 
preparation, design and execution of approved 
PLocdycontrolyand erosionscontrol projyects fin 
co-operation with the Conservation Authorities 
Branch of the Ministry of Natural Resources. The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto is assessed 
the Authority's share of cost for such projects. 
For those minor watercourses draining less than 
one thousand acres and which are considered to 
be of only local significance, the Boroughs and 
City have assumed responsibility for all works. 
The Metropolitan Conservation Authority may be 
requested to review design standards and adequacy 
of control works for these minor streams. 


With the recent spread of intense urbaniza- 
tion to the upper portions of the watersheds 
tributary to the metropolitan area, increased 
runoff and stream flows have been experienced 
on the major watercourses draining to Lake Ontario. 
This changing pattern of runoff has caused concern 
to the Authority and area municipalities regarding 
the impact of these increased flows, which can 
lead to flooding, increased erosion and damage to 
recreational developments and previously constructed 
flood control works in the lower reaches of these 
watercourses. To a lesser degree, this problem 
has been manifested on smaller streams within 
the metropolitan area by the construction of 
storm sewers which ultimately discharge to the 
watercourse. 


Land Drainage Rate Structures 


Under the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act, the Metropolitan Council may charge benefit- 
ing area municipalities for the capital costs of 
drainage works and may impose an additional service 
ratemto coverca portion’ of the>annual’ cost) Of opera; 
tion and mantenance of these facilities. With the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority 
providing an opportunity for a less costly and a more 
acceptable inter-municipal drainage solution, provisions 
under The Metropolitan Act have been employed to assess 
Metro's share of the cost against the area municipality 
in which the work is located. For those streams 
or rivers designated as major watercourses, having 
a drainage area over two thousand acres or considered 
as being of Metropolitan significance, the Metropolitan 
Corporation as the benefiting municipality accepts the 
full cost of the Authority's share of any works. 


As provided in the Conservation Authorities 
Act, the Government of Ontario contributes money 
iia the storm iof grants ttovthe Author ty*upy towmiertey 
Percene ofthe cost of «flood "control 


Summary 


in the ‘years since the Metropolitan 
Corporation was incorporated, a system of storm 
water drainage has evolved that provides a high 
degree of service to the metropolitan area. The 
varying approaches adopted by the area municipali- 
ties, namely combined sewers, storm sewers or 
improved watercourses, to achieve this objective 
depend mainly on local topography and 
the age of the sewer system. Those Municipalities 
which experienced éxtensive development by the early 
part of the century have employed combined sewer 
Systems for sanitary and land drainage purposes. 
Continued urbanization and redevelopment in these 
areas has resulted in increased storm runoff which 
has givenarise =to-floocding complaints. STA 
response to the challenge of alleviating this 
problem and in light of growing public awareness 
with respect to storm water pollution, extensive 
programmes of sewer construction have been under- 
taken for the purpose of establishing Separate 
sewer systems. 


Although the 1954 Metropolitan Act outlines 
Specific powers to be assumed by the Corporation 
with respect to inter-municipal land drainage, the 
area municipalities have largely solved these 
problems by direct working agreements with adjacent 
municipalities. In those instances involving major 
watercourses, the presence of the Metropolitan 
Toronto and Region Conservation Authority has 
greatly facilitated the implementation of effect- 
ive flood control measures. The cooperation 
achieved between the area municipalities, the 
Corporation and the Authority has served as a 
strong basis for the development of flood control 
and water conservation programmes within the 
watersheds which drain the Metropolitan area and 
portions of the Regional Municipality of York. 


The present constraints evidenced by the 
legislation governing the two tier Metropolitan 
style of government have not hindered the develop- 
ment of an effective drainage system through area 
municipality participation and cooperation with 
government agencies. However, the continued 
urbanization of Metropolitan Toronto and neigh- 
bouring municipalities may give rise for concern 
in the following areas: 


1. the need to construct adequate drainage 
facilities within the Boroughs of Etobicoke, 
North: York ‘and Scarborough "to provide for 
flows: Eromuthe: Region, (of. Yori -and tie mecd 
for corresponding cost sharing participation 
by the upstream benefiting municipalities; 


2. the impact of the increased flows on 
the major watercourses of Metropolitan 
Toronto with respect to: 


. ithe rate; of Veroseion wand 
corresponding increase in 
deposition of sediment down- 
stream 


existing, flood controdjtaciiities 
designed for lower flow conditions 


recreational facilities which have 
been developed in the flood plains 


SECTION D - SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 


sé General 


When Metropolitan Toronto was formed in 54 
responsibilities for solid waste management remained 
with the thirteen member municipalities. Thus each 
member municipality organized for the collection of 
solid waste and its disposal relatively independently. 
In some instances municipalities cooperated to provide 
common disposal facilities. An example of this was 
the construction and operation of the Ingram Drive 
Incinerator by the Boroughs of North York and York. 


The collection service of each member 
municipality was conducted in accordance with a municipal - 
by-law. This by-law effectively restricted the municipal 
collection service to residences and small commercial 
establishments. Larger commercial establishments and 
industrial operations therefore were serviced by private 
haulers operating under individual contracts with ‘the 
generators. Municipal collection was on a twice-a-week 
basis with special provisions to collect residential 
bulky refuse. Some of the municipal collection was 
Carried out by private haulers operating under contract 
to tHermunrci pal ity. 


The collection service throughout the metropolitan 
area remains essentially the same today. The level of 
Service wis singh; (Metropolitan Toronto as ‘one of the.tew 
areaS in Canada ot the United States with twice-a-week 
residential collection. 


The original solid waste disposal methods varied 
from municipality to municipality. Some of the more 
completely developed municipalities used incinerators 
as their principal method of refuse reduction while 
others used varying forms of open dumps and Sanitary 
landfills. The landfills were characterised by their 
small capacity and consequently short life. Several 
were privately owned and operated. 


With time, pressure mounted on public agencies to 
provide more adequate space for landfill purposes. 
Metropolitan Toronto, at the request of several of the 
member municipalities operated a number of these landfills. 
Valley lands under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 


Toronto and Region Conservation Authority were frequent- 
ly used to accommodate small landfills to alleviate 
sporadically difficult disposal. situations.;.« By, the, mid- 
Pov seallvotathevexisting Landfills had«only,na short 
future life, existing incinerators were inadequate to 
meet new air emission control standards and none of the 
member municipalities had long term disposal plans. 


With the amendment to the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto Act effected on January 1, 1967, Metro 
assumed responsibility for the provisions of disposal 
facilities for the five new Boroughs and the City of 
Toronto. Existing public disposal facilities were 
assumed by Metro. The disposal system at that time 
consisted of the following: 


(a) Incinerators: Grand Avenue 
| Won Walley 
Wellington Street 
Commissioner Street 
Ingram Drive 
Symes Road 
Dufferin, (under. construction) 


(b) Several minor and virtually depleted municipal 
Sanitary landfill sites. 


(c) Four or five privately operated sanitary land- 
fills for disposal of privately-coliected 
industrial and commercial solid wastes. 


Collection responsibilities remained with the 
member municipalities. 


A significant feature of the amending 
legis lataon was: the, provision for Metro, to,establish 
disposal facilities within the Metropolitan Planning 
Area with the approval of the municipality in which the 
facility was situated, or failing, such approval,, the 
approvalof. the Ontario Municipal Board. The, Metropali- 
ton Planning Area at that time, included each of the 
outside municipalities with boundaries contiguous with 
the metropolitan limits. The effect was to give Metro 
a degree of freedom in establishing disposal facilities 
in’ areas. outside its: corporate limits. )This,was;a 
freedom that had not been enjoyed by the member munici- 
Peli tieseprioruto 1906 /< 


Metropolitan Toronto, anticipating impending 
new responsibilities, commissioned the development of 
a long term solid waste disposal plan in 1966. This 
plan was adopted in principle and the South Thackeray 
and Beare Road landfill sites were developed as interim 
Sanitary landfill sites while the member municipalities 
were appointed as agents to complete their various sani- 
tary landfill operations. Negotiations were commenced 
with various member municipalities for the establish- 
ment of refuse transfer stations and with the then 
Township of Pickering to establish the recommended 
Pickering landfill sites to the east of the Metropolitan 
CoErporatroni, 


Since then the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Area 
has been reduced so that it now conforms to the Metro- © 
politan Toronto boundaries. The successive reductions 
coincided with the formation of the Regional Municipal- 
PELes LOL YOLK, (9 71)* and ‘Durham..(1974)...- In addition, 
provincial regulatory approval requirements, including 
environmental hearing board reviews, have been formal- 
ized. Public awareness has increased significantly 
with regard to the establishment of solid waste disposal 
facilities. These circumstances have made it very dif- 
ficult to establish new disposal facilities of any type 
but particularly outside the Metropolitan Toronto boundary. 


At the present time the following events have 
transpired: 


(a) The Grand Avenue and Wellington Street incinerator 
Sites have been converted to transfer stations. 


(b) The Don Valley incinerator has been closed. 


ic) The Commissioner Street incinerator is under 
expansion as “a conventional refractory incinerators 


(d) The Dufferin, Ingram and Symes Road incinerators 
are continuing with the addition of open air 
LEanqgrer at the singram and Duftferia sitesi 


(e) Mhesoouth Mnackeray”’ landfill] site is’ virtually 
complete and the Beare Road landfill site is 
within 1 or 2 years of completion. All Grijginal 
sanitary landfill sites have been completed. 


GE) The Bermondsey Transfer Station, incorporating 
some capacity for shredding and metal separation 
has been constructed and is in operations 


, 


(at) 


(3) 
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Two other transfer locations - Victoria Park and 
McCowan Road were approved but subsequently the 
McCowan Road site approval was withdrawn. 


The three major sanitary landfill sites in 
Pickering have been investigated extensively. 
One of them, the Liverpool Site will be opened 
in the near future. 


Proposals for rail haul of refuse have been 
received by the Metropolitan Corporation and as 
a result the CPR has been authorized to develop 
detailed plans, secured initial local approvals 
for transfer station locations and has advanced 
significantly in obtaining approval of a sani- 
tary Vandtid site in) the general VEGUIT INE AOL 
Porte Hope, (Ontario. 


The rail haul and disposal proposals were soli- 
cited as a result of difficulties experienced 

in providing disposal for ‘the refuse generated 

in western Metro. Landfill sites were extremely 
difficult to obtain. Preliminary design of a 

heat recovery incinerator was completed and 
although the necessary zoning changes were secured, 
extreme difficulties in establishing the incinera- 
tor were foreseen. 


Significant quantities of sewage sludge and other 
liquid gr semi liguid industrial waste continue 
to be disposed of at landfill sites. 


The culmination of these events represents the status 
quo at the present time. 


In addition, Metro has continued to receive and/ 


or participate in the development of a number of proposals 
for various facilities for treating portions Of nest sovid 


waste. 


(a) 


(b) 


These include: 


Proposals from both Canacology and Anglo- 
Canadian Paper interests to provide separation 
facilities along with capability for material 
reclamation. 


A study, “Watts from Waste", has been completed 


in conjunction with provincial authorities which 
has resulted in the initiation of design of a 


Pacis pri manwely: togprocess,,a slarge 

portion of .réfuse. through a 1200 ton,,per,.day 
unit to provide supplementary fuel to some of 
the boilers at the Lakeview generation station 
of the) Ontario vHydro..on.a.trial..basis. 


Lc) A proposal from a private consortium to establish 
a heat recovery incinerator in the downtown area. 


(d) Participation in the development of a 200 ton per 
day experimental separation facility. This 
Laci ty) as! now wander, construction. 


(e) PMPLOpOSalys asia resul tof .a)-long term heating 
Study <by sthescity, of Moronto;,..to,pintegrake, che 
various downtown central heating systems and to 
permit the utilization of refuse to provide the . 
base load energy requirements. Several activities 
designed to implement this proposal are underway. 


(i) Various proposals to separate and utilize the tin 
cans in incinerator residue. One of these pro- 
posals has been accepted and is operational now. 


(g) Proposals to provide pyrolysis systems. 


(h) Proposals to establish major privately operated 
Sanitary landfills outside Metro. 


Cay Proposals to establish privately operated trans- 
ber sstations:in thesdowntown: area: 


Metropolitan Toronto also has been designated 
by the Province as one of the initial municipalities 
to participate in the development of a separation and 
reclamation station in support of the implementation 
of new provincial poli¢ies in this regard. 


Prom these experiences itis apparentsithat 
developing the solid waste disposal system in the 
Metro area has been fraught with long time delays, a 
great deal of frustration, expansive involvements with 
many public hearings, requirements to analyse many 
various proposals for systems in various states of 
development, and as a result, little confidence in 
predicting detailed future disposal facilities. 


Because of the number of steps necessary to gain 
approvadsor! dnodisposals facility rand.the fact.that the 
establishment of the facility can falter at the last 
step, the implementation of the long term system has 
been delayed. For instance, no new sanitary landfill 
sites have actually been put into operation since 1968 
although intensive efforts have been directed to this 
end. Because of this the establishment of transfer 
stations, essential elements in the system, has been 
Sacuiiicantly delayed. 


The location of the existing disposal facilities 
are shown on Figure 3 which appears at the end of this report. 


The collection services have continued to improve 
in efficiency. This has resulted from collection equip- 
ment improvements and intensive efforts by member muni- 
Gipadity staffs, with) the cooperation Of the unions, to 
improve the productivity of the collection forces. A 
significant feature of the collection services has been 
to participate in the separate collection of newspapers, 
bundled separately by homeowners, for recycling purposes. 
Somevote these; programs are,.continuing, -in<spite Of the 
subsidies required because of the currently depressed 
waste newspaper markets, to avoid possible losses of 
momentum in citizen participation in these programs. 


oi Legislation 
(a) The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act 


being Chapter 295 of the Revised Sf acUteceOLmliica alo 
low. provides), a clear definition of the division of 
responsibilities for solid waste management between 

the Metropolitan Corporation and the member municipali- 
ties. 


Metro is responsible for disposal and the member 
municipalities are responsible for collection. 


This division of responsibility has been common 
in the legislation enacted in other Regional Municipali- 
ties across the Province. 


The Metropolitan Toronto Act also defines the 
method of financing the cost of disposal services. 
Metro is permitted to charge directly for disposal OL 
Solid waste delivered by private haulers, individuals, 
etc. This has resulted in the establishment of a rate 


structure based on a cost per ton for disposal of this 
type of solid waste. Metro is prohibited from charging 
on this basis for disposal of solid waste collected by 
member municipalities and their agents. Costs for the 
disposal of these wastes are recovered through general 
revenue funds. The financial provisions of the Act 
pertaining to solid wastes prohibited the operation of 
the solid waste disposal service on a user basis. 


(b) Other Legislation Affecting Solid Waste Management 


(i) Environmental Protection Act 


This Act and its regulations have: significant 
effects on solid waste management practices in Metro- 
politan Torontoe “Public and private ‘collectton=ventCics 
fleets are required to operate under provincial permits? 
Processing and disposal facilities are subject to 
detailed regulatory provisions including requirements to 
appear before the Environmental Hearing Board in order 
to secure the necessary provincial permits to construct 
avid toperate tacilities. "The mutual COoperation cL the 
Province and Metropolitan Toronto in developing standards 
for design and operation of processing and disposal” é 
facilities has enhanced the development of the provincial 
regulations with time. 


(ia. tne Municipal Act 


This Act as it affects solid waste management 
practices determines procedures and limitations on 
approval for debenture financing for construction of 
processing and disposal facilities and making provision 
for the enactment of operating by-laws in respect of 
collection and disposal. 


(iii) The Planning Act 


The Planning Act, among other’ things, determines 
thevprocedures for designating or changing land. uses. 
In; general the Act permits specifically designated lana 
uses In any area. All other uses are prohibited. The 
planning process has traditionally disregarded the 
requirement, tO (provide Specific” lands’ for’ use as some 
waste processing or disposal facilities. Thus the 
estavlisnnent Of such facilities usually * requires: a 
change in existing land uses. The necessary procedure 
tO etftect Land use changes’ adds substantial ‘time ond 
cost to jthe cstablishment of processing and disposal 
facilitives. 


(iv) Other Legislation 


Labour Relations Act covers working conditions 
and facilities for the accommodation of collection and 
disposal staff. 


Industrial Safety Act relates to safety standards 
in thelioperation of ecollection jand \disposal yiacilities, 
These activities are traditionally highly hazardous. 


Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority Act governs the activity of the Authority 
which is frequently a cooperating agency in the establish- 
ment and final use of sanitary landfill sites. 


Construction Safety Act sets out regulations 
pertaining to the safety of construction projects as 
Wouldlapply to1construction of incinerators .and solid 
waste transfer/processing stations. 


Various other federal and provincial acts and regulations 
have an impact on solid waste management practices in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


83 Management 
(a) General 


The assumption of disposal responsibility by Metro 
has proceeded smoothly. There is a high degree of co- 
operation between Metro and member municipalities. 

There is little pressure for changes in the division of 
responsibility. 


(b) System Capability 


eG) Collection 


The provision of collection services in the solid 
waste management system in Metropolitan Toronto has been 
exemplary. The growth of the private sector into large 
sophisticated operations providing collection services 
to industry and commerce and in some instances to resi- 
dential development has provided an incentive to muni- 
cipal collection services to improve efficiencies. The 
mixture of the private and public sectors in the provi- 
Sion of collection services appears to be beneficial to 
the citizens in the provision of these essential services. 


(eee) Processing and Disposal 


The existing processing and disposal facilities 
are adequate for the present. The implementation Qt 
the ong tem disposal plan has been fraught with delays 
and frustrations. These delays have caused some member 
municipalities to face disproportionate hauling costs 
for their collection fleets because of longer than 
anticipated distances to disposal facilities. When 
the periods of time which are necessary to establish 
the required future disposal facilities. aLe considered 
it is apparent that a crisis is developing ins thee 
essential public service. 


(iii) Access to Areas Beyond 
Metropolitan Boundaries 


Implementation of more sophisticated air pollution 
and sewage treatment systems creates increasing volumes 
Gteresiaue., The implementation of large «scale reclama- 
tion or incinerator programs willl continue: Lo 
result in substantial volumes of residue. These 
residues can only be disposed of on land. The acceptance 
of the residue concept 1s essential in understanding the 
problems facing Metropolitan Toronto in solid waste 
disposal practices. 


It is apparent that the long term disposal of 
these residues will necessitate access to areas, outside 
the metropolitan boundaries. From an experience stand- 
point it appears that the accessibility of these areas 
has been decreased in recent years. Tf this process 7s 
not reversed Metro will face extremely high financial 
costs in the near future with probably unnecessarily 
adverse environmental impacts. 


ay Financing 


The financing of collection and disposal of major 
commercial and industrial wastes is accomplished by 
charging the generator a fee based to a significant 
degree on the volume of waste produced. These fees are 
collected by the private haulers and they in tCuxmgpaye. 
disposal fee. The system-is long established and 
appears to operate relatively smoothly. 


The financing of collection services for resi- 
dential and minor commercial wastes is accomplished by 
the member municipalities in their general taxation 
revenue. This system appears quite reasgqnable compared 
to alternative system which would probably involve 
collection of fees for individual residences, etc. 


fhe financing of Operating costs for processing 
and disposal services provided by Metro is accomplished 
eepart by the collection of fees for disposal of major 
commercial and industrial wastes. The remainder of the 
Operating costs are financed by proportioning the costs 
On an assessment basis to member MUMLCi pala pias, 
Capitalscosts are debentured. There have been efforts 
by Metro in the past to amend The Metropolitan Act 
to permit the operation of the disposal facilities on 
a utility basis. This would involve establishing dis- 
posal fees for all types of solid wastes. The fees 
would include operating and capital debt Service costs. 
Such a system appears to have considerable merit. 


aye Summary 


INES Gavision: of responsibility between Metropolitan 
Toronto and the member municipalities is Clearly under- 
Stood and appears to be optimum in providing efficient 
solid waste management services CoO Che -citizenseor the 
Region. 


The member municipalities are recognizing and 
responding to pressures for new methods of handling 
solid wastes from high rise and townhouse developments. 
Planning guidelines, although not entirely consistent 
among member municipalities, are being prepared to 
assist in the orderly development of such services. 


The primary problem in the Provision of solid 
waste management services is in the area of gaining 
Public acceptance of the establishment of disposal 
facilities in a specific area. The concern of the 
individual citizen appears to be limited to having the 
Solid waste picked up on an orderly basis and resisting 
the establishment of disposal facilities in any proximity. 
There have been suggestions that these problems cannot 
be solved by Metropolitan Toronto and that the disposal 
function should be assumed by the Province. While the 
Provision by the Province of the necessary disposal 


facilities may in fact ease the public acceptability 
problem it will not eliminate it. Increased public 
understanding of the essential nature of the service 
and the actual environmental impact of specific fact 
lities would appear to be necessary in alleviating this 


problem. 


Seci2 ON ofl): = ENERGY SUPPLY =. ELECTRICAL 


uta General 


. Electrical service within the Municipality of Metro- 
Met eae TOLONLO.IS prOVLded by six mun Ci pal electric ae 
Meer eleSa pel Dey ane: 


East York Hydro Electric Commission 
Etobicoke Hydro Electric Commission 
Borough of York Hydro System 

North York Hydro Electric System 
Toronto Hydro Electric System 
Scarborough Public Utilities Commission 


To comprehend the current situation of 
electrical supply in Metropolitan Toronto, it is impor- 
tant.to- understand the history -of its development. 
The concept of the municipal electric utility is unique 
to Ontario. While similar organizations exist in the 
United States, they have not developed to the same 
extent elsewhere in Canada where the distribution and 
sale of electrical energy at the retail level generally 
remains the responsibility of the bulk power generation 
and transmission authorities. 


The municipal electric utility had its beginning 
in the very early days of the power industry in the 
Province of Ontario. The forerunners of the municipal 
electrics as they exist today were the small privately 
Or municipally-owned electric companies that generated, 
transmitted and distributed electricity in towns and 
vVildacges. for street Lighting, electric street railway 
systems and small commercial and industrial consumers. 
In those early days of the industry, the rates charged 
for electrical service, particularly by the private 
companies, were not always a reflection of tine wuruc 
costs of production. In fact, in many instances, the 
rates were nothing less than exhorbitant. Moreover, 
even in those areas where power was soldat tat cost, 
rates reflected the inflated levels inherent in small 
utilities lacking economy of scale. A general public 
outcry against the rates charged for electrical service 
ultimately led to the formation of <a provincially-owned 
and operated bulk power generation and transmission 
authority with responsibility for the provision of elec- 
trical energy at cost to the various municipalities, 


towns and villages. Thus was born the Hydro Electric 
Commission of Ontario. 


The legislation that created Hydro did not compel 
the municipalities and townships to purchase power from 
Hydro. However, sufficient incentives and safeguards 
were developed firstly, to attract the municipalities 
and other potential customers, and secondly, to ensure 
that the financial integrity of Hydro and its municipal 
customers would be maintained. The various rules and 
regulations governing the relationship between Hydro 
and the municipal utilities have been refined over the 
years by means of appropriate legislation and”"are? pre. 
sently embodied in the Power Corporation Act. 


The Power Corporation Act not only establishes the 
norms under which Hydro must operate but also sets forth 
certain conditions and constraints which the municipal 
electrics are obligated to accept should they undertake 
the purchase of power from Ontario Hydro. In addition 
to complying with the terms and conditions of the Power 
Cetporation ACG, thesmunicipal electric utilities are 
also obliged to satisfy the requirements of the Public 
Uri eeLes Act -and. The Municipal Act. 


It is in this general framework that the six area 
municipal electric utilities operate within Metropolitan 
Toronto today. 


Ls Legislation - The Power Corporation Act 


The Power Corporation Act specifies in considerable 
detail the powers granted to both Ontario Hydro and the 
municipal electric utilities. “Those sections of the Ace 
having greatest relevance to the relationship between 
Hydro and the municipal electrics are outlined below. 


The Power Corporation Act states that any munici- 
pal corporation may apply to Hydro for the provision of 
electri catwenergy.. bHydro 1S then obliged to~ provrdemea 
fhe corporation an estimate of the cost’ of supplying 
the power. The corporation, in accordance with the 
Municipal Act, must obtain the approval of a majority 
of the electorate, and, by means of a by-law, authorize 
the entering into of a contract for the required service 
with Ontario Hydro. The contract becomes binding upon 
approvals by the Lieutenant Gevernor-in-Council andere 


further assent from the electorate is needed. 


Debentures which Metro may issue on behalf of 
electric utilities are generally excluded when the 
borrowing limits of the municipality are ascertained 
by the Ontario MunTeipal Board?” Thus ‘Metre rs not 
burdened With additional debt, and IMD LLCrteiy, .the debt 
1s expected to be retired out of revenue generated 
by the sale of power. 


Upon june Conclusion of -a contractual agreciicn. 
with Ontario Hydro for ‘the supply of power, the muni- 
Cipality may, with the approval of the electors, pass 
a by-law entrusting the construction of any works and 
the management and control of such works to a Public 
Utilities Commission. Within the Metropolitan Toronto 
Region, all of the boroughs except York have structured 
their Hydro electric systems as Commissions. In the 
Borough of York, the electric system is operated as a 
department of the municipal corporation. 


The Power Corporation Act contains a provision 
whereby an annual amount is to be included in the cost 
of power such that the amount when established as a 
Sinking tund, at. 4 percent interest per year over a 
period of forty years would be sufficient to defray 
the cost of. works, repay debt, or to restore reserves 
or other funds used by Hydro to provide the service. 

The amounts so obtained are considered to represent 

the equity ownership of Ontario Hydro by the municipal 
electrics. Over the years, the funds contributed by 

the municipal utilities to the sinking fund have grown 

as has the return on the contributions. This return, 
known as the return on, equity.,..is paid.to the, municipal- 
Seiecvon an annual basis asa reduction in) the costs of 
power. However, as the contracts made between Hydro 

and the various municipalities span a time period in 
excess of fifty years, the return to each municipality 
may vary considerably. In fact, while the older member 
utilities received a significant reduction in their 
annual power costs, the more recently incorporated muni- 
cipalities received no monetary benefit. Within Metro- 
politan Toronto, the older borough utilities such as 
Toronto Hydro, East York and York have been in a favoured 
position for many years whereas North. York,—Etobicoke 

and Scarborough continued to contribute to equity without 
realizing a return on that equity. This somewhat 


anomalous situation was rectified in 1974 when the 
municipal utilities and Hydro agreed that the return 
on equity would be phased out over a six year period. 
However, the cost of power will continue to contain a 
charge for system expansion which will be credited to 
the equity account of the municipal electrics. 


One very important role assigned to Ontario Hydro 
under the Power Corporation Act is that of regulation 
and control. of the municipal electric utilities?” The 
powers conferred qn Hydro in this regard are quite 
extensive. Only those areas relevant to this study 
are noted below. 


Complaints: 

Complaints may be filed with Ontario Hydro by a 
customer of a municipal electric utility and the Board 
of Hydro is obliged to hear and rule upon the complaint. 
Rave se 

Hydro has the right to approve and control, and, 
in certain instances, to fix the rates charged for 
electric service by the municipal electric utilities. 
Debentures: 

A municipal electric may not issue debentures or 
borrow funds for application to its power system with- 
Out, CnespatOm apoLOva Lot Hydro. 


Capital Expenditures: 


The annual capital budget of the municipal elec- 
CEhiCcsyiSysubject. tor review. and approval by Ontario: Hydro 


System of Accounts: 

Ontario Hydro has the right to prescribe the 
system of accounts to be adopted by a municipal corpora- 
tion or commission receiving power from Hydro. 

Ele Service and Service Area 
Within the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 


each of the six municipal electric utilities services 
the area defined by the boundaries of their respective 


boroughs. Etobicoke, East York, York and North York 
Commissions are responsible for electrical service 
Oniyes Although the Scarborough Public, Utidataes 
Commission provides both electrical and water 
supply, these two aspects of the Commission's 
functions are quite separate and only the senior 
management personnel span both the water and 
electrical operations. In the case of the Toronto 
Hydro, a: limited district) heating,system is operated 
within the downtown core. 


4. Organization and Management 


All of the utilities with the exception of York 
are structured as Public Utility Commissions. Each 
Commission comprises three members, two of whom are 
either elected or appointed, with the third member 
being the mayor Of theemunreipality in an Jex-oiLficie’ capa= 
City. Liaison with the municipal council as maintained by the 
mayor although the general manager Gf the utility, may. 
appear before council to provide certain required infor- 
mation. The general managers often attend council 
meetings particularly if a subject relevant COE 
electrical utility is on the agenda. By these means, 
communication is maintained between the senior operating 
management of the utility and thes political level las 
represented by council. In addition, day to day commu- 
nications are maintained at the staff level Wi the.other 
departments, notably public works, of the area NunaCLs 
Pality. 


As mentioned, the structure of the elecericwutri— 
ity within the Borough of york is somewhat different. 
The general manager of this utility reports to a commit- 
tee known as the Hydro, Personnel and Public Relations 
Committee comprising two Alderman, one Controller and 
the Mayor (ex-officio). The general manager also 
reports to the Board of Control and to Council. There 
also exists a Management and Co-ordinating Committee 
which is responsible for changes in the staff level and 
in the responsibilities of the staff. The municipal 
treasurer acts as treasurer of the electric utility and 
the Board of Control exercises general financial control 
over its operations. 


Of the five Commissions, only Toronto Hydro has 
Commissioners appointed, the others having elected 
Commissioners. While all of the general managers spoke 


highly of the qualifications and dedication of present 
and past Commissioners, the ever present possibility 

of a particularly unqualified individual being elected 
EOrOLLice Asrecognized.) There! is’ likely, tomberan 
increasing awareness and interest of the general public 
in the affairs of themmunicipalelectricmutiiat testes 

a consequence of recent, quite substantial, rate 
increases, although most of the general managers are 
prepared to accept the electoral process with its 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Below the level of general manager, the six muni- 
Cipal electric utilities are organized in a somewhat 
similar manner. The principal operating functions 
existing within eachs utility are as follows: 


Chief Engineer 

Manager of Operations 
Treasurer or Comptroller 
Consumer Service 
Administration 

Personnel 


Not all of the positions noted above are actually 
designated as such, particularly in the smaller utilities 
where an individual may assume responsibilities for more 
cChahwonecronL. the principal stunctions. 


An approximate indication of the staff employed 
Dyscache clear ei xearecanutilitiecris.giveny, an the follows. 
ing table: 

TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF STAFF EMPLOYED 


ProOLe 

Engineers Office Other Total 
Toronto Hydro 35 500 465 1 OG8 
Etobicoke Hydro 6 b15 123 248 
East York Hydro 3 30 60 SS 
North York Hydro 165 ys 20 400 
Scarborough Hydro 9 a0 


York Hydro 3 S5 92 130 


The category headed "office" includes meter 
readers as well as staff normally associated with the 
administration of the operation. The “other" category 
refers to construction and maintenance forces and those 
employees located in service centres. 


Ss Operations 


All the power sold at the retail level is pur- 
chased from Ontario Hydro. The sources of supply to 
the municipal electric systems are 29 major transformer 
stations located throughout the six municipalities. 

In general, the transformer stations are owned by 
Ontario Hydro although some anomalies exist, primarily 
because of historical developments. For example, 
certain of the municipal electrics own all of the 
Pdewlities Upto. andwincluding theesecondary feeder 
circuit breakers in the transformer station. In 

other instances, the circuit breaker and the feeder 
circuit is owned by Hydro. A few of the transformer 
stations are located on land owned by the municipal- 
ity and some of the buildings are owned by the 
municipality. This latter situation usually occurs 
where the property is used jointly by Hydro and the 
utility. For example, the municipality may have a 
service center located adjacent to the transformer 
Station and the land use is common to both. However, 
this somewhat anomalous ownership does not appear to 
be a contentious issue. The trend would appear to be 
for the municipal electric to obtain ownership of aly 
circuits and equipment up to and including the secondary 
feeder circuit breaker in the main transformer station. 


While the technical practices of the various muni- 
eapal alectric utilities differ somewhat, the varia- 
tions would only be of significance if at some future 
date the operations were consolidated under a single 
authority . In such an event, differences in voltage 
levels, phase angles and other technical features would 
make interconnection and integration difficult but not 
impossible. The principal technical advantage to be 


Cor 


gained from an integrated operation would be standard- 
ization of equipment and of design and operating pract- 
ices. The dissimilarities that presently exist would 
tend to postpone the realization of certain of these 
technical benefits, at least until the older facilities 
become obsolete and require replacement. 


The fact that the various municipal electric 
systems have followed different paths of technical 
developments does not imply lack of planning or fore- 
thought. The growth patterns and consequent needs of 
the municipalities have been and will continue to be 
somewhat unique and the electrical systems reflect this 
characteristic. The voltage levels and other technical 
standards and practices adopted by the municipal elec- 
tric utilities are in keeping with the electric power 
industry as a whole. 


6. Environmental Considerations 


All of the utilities are very aware of the possible 
impact on the environment of their operations. Of parti- 
cular concern are considerations relating to visual 
intrusion or aesthetics and noise (transformer hum). 

With regard to transformer stations, most of the municipal 
electric utilities employ so-called bungalow type sub- 
stations which are designed to blend unobtrusively with 
the surroundings. Much of the major equipment may be 
contained within the sub-station and if underground 
cables are used for entry and.exit ,.the, facility may go 
completely unnoticed, Outdoor type sub-stations are 

also used but careful landscaping is used to minimize the 
visual impact. Low noise level transformers may be 
specified which when combined with proper sound proofing 
generally eliminate the noise problem. 


Certain of the utilities allocate a portion of 
revenue for the undergrounding of overhead lines. 
Etobicoke Hydro spends about $1 million per year in 


providing underground facilities to shopping plazas, 

new residential sub-divisions and commercial buildings. 
In North York, 30 percent of the system is already 
underground and 2 percent of the annual revenue of the 
utility is dedicated to financing underground facilities. 
Scarborough Hydro has adopted a policy whereby all new 
industrial, commercial and residential developments 

must be supplied from underground systems. In the older 
developments, the residents are given the opportunity 

ef choosing whether existing overhead circuits are 
placed underground. In the Borough of York, most of 

the service is overhead with underground being used to 
supply the larger buildings. The majority of the 13.8KV 
network serving downtown Toronto is underground with a 
mixture of overhead and underground being utilized in 
the outlying areas...An. additional problem. in the City 
Of Toronto is the high voltage 110KV circuits of Ontario 
Hydro which must be routed through high density areas to 
supply the major transformer stations. 

In the core area these circuits are placed underground 
coming to the surface and connecting with steel tower 
transmission, lines in the suburbs. 


None of the utilities reported any major environ- 
mental problems. However, some concern was expressed 
about the siting of future major transformer stations. 
While this task is the responsibility of Ontario Hydro, 
the sites must be found within the municipalities and 
Failure to do so will have a. significant impact on the 
municipal electric systems. 


1 Reliability 


The issue of reliability or continuity of service 
is of paramount importance to the municipal utilities. 
All agreed that the reliability of supply from Ontario 
Hydro was adequate at the present time. However, some 
concern was expressed regarding Hydro's abi Licy co 
maintain its current standard of reliability... The 
municipal electrics are all firmly of the opinion that 
any deterioration of the service reliability offered by 
Hydro would be detrimental to their operations. 


A few years ago, several HELL LELSS 
Scarborough, North York, Mississauga and Etobicoke 
established a Working Committee on Reliability... ..ue 
objectives of the committee were to determine firstly, 


a statistical measure of the standard of service pro- 
vided to the consumer, and secondly, whether or not the 
consumer found the service to be sufficiently reliable. 
While the work has not been given a high priority, 
Scarborough Hydro was able to report that the reliabi- 
lity of the service is statistically higher than 99 
percent and out of approximately 7,750 customers sur- 
veyed, 2,400 consider the service to be most satisfactory, 
5,200 view it as satisfactory and 150 are of the opinion 
that the service is unsatisfactory. Thus, it would 
appear the reliability of electrical service is more 
than adequate. 


8. Load Growth 


The basis for planning the expansion of an elec- 
tric utility operation is the anticipated load that the 
utility must meet. Table 2 summarizes the forecast 
annual growth rates and peak power demands for each of 
the systems. By comparison a growth rate of 7 percent per 
year is considered as being typical for the industry. 
Variations amongst the utilities reflect such factors 
as land available for development and trends in redeve- 
lopment. Toronto Hydro, for example, foresees that 
the increase in demand could be even less than 
forecast if development in the core area is limited. 


TABLE 2 


FORECAST ANNUAL GROWTH RATE 
AND PEAK POWER DEMAND 


Annual (1) Power (2) 

Rate (%) Demand (KW) 
Scarborough Hydro mn ete, 435,000 
North York Hydro och Ye) 700,000 
Etobicoke less than 7 409,000 
York Hydro 44, - 3% 140,000 
East York Hydro 6 a3 EY gad 0 
Toronto Hydro 445 - 5 1 7E00 7000 


Note: 1. Average annual rate for the periods] 5=L9a0 
2. Approximate peak power demand as of December 1974 


Nearly all of the municipal electric Uridicres 
observed that the peak demand in December 1974 was lower 
than anticipated and, in some cases, lower than the 
previous December peak. This is attributed to relative- 
ly mild weather conditions. 


None of the utilities were able to report any 
marked increase in the use of electricity for space 
heating. Such a trend might be expected as a consequence 
of increased fuel oil and natural gas prices. East York 
Hyaro pavaenote: thatesome consumers were being conserva- 
tive in their use of electrical energy but, as yet, the 


impact is not significant. 


In summary of this subject, the municipal elec- 
trics are carefully appraising short term future trends 
in consumption. A number of conflicting forces pre- 
sently exist in the consuming sector. Increased electri- 
city rates and the possible development of a conservation 
ethic may dampen growth whereas higher prices for hydro- 
carbon fuelS may cause a transition to electricity for 
space heating and a corresponding increase in consumption. 
As yet, the trend is not clear. 


9. Financial Policies and Rate Structures 


The present policy of most of the municipal elec- 
tric utilities is to finance capital expansion out of 
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current revenue. North York Hydro commissioned an 
independent study in 1974 to determine whether capital 
expansion should be funded out of revenue or by the 
raising Of-debt ‘capital, The study concluded that 
system expansion should be financed out of current 
revenue, thereby confirming North York Hydro's approach. 
On the other hand, Scarborough Hydro favours the issuing 
Of debentures and the current policy Of this utility ose 
to maintain about a 50/50 division between debt and 
revenue financing. 


All of the utilities recognize that some debt 
financing is necessary during periods of high growth . 
or when, as a result of the amalgamation of two munici- 
palities, one of the utilities must purchase the assets 
of another. However, in general, the utilities take 
pride in operating a relatively debt free system. The 
extent to which each municipal electric has been 
successful in achieving its policy objectives is 
indicated by the financial ratios given in Table 3. 


Ontario Hydro charges the municipal electric 
utilities a uniform rate of 4.5 mills/kwh for energy 
purchased plus a demand charge ($/KW) that varies to 
rerlect the actual cost: of the’ facilities requrrediesc 
deliver the power. The demand charge for each municipal 
electric in the Metropolitan Toronto’ Region 1s as*fol lowoe 


East York Hydro = $49. 31/KW/year 
Scarborough Hydro - $49.52/KW/year 
North York Hydro = $48.89/KW/year 
You Hydro - $48.99/KW/year 
TOLOnto Hydro = $48.59/KW/year 


Etobicoke Hydro = $50.03/KW/year 


While the differences in demand charges are 
relatively small they are one of the factors which 
result in different rates being charged by the 
individual electric commissions. 


The number of customers, energy consumption and 
revenue for each class of customer served by the six 
HUN Teipal velectric systems is given in-.Table 4.°° The 
uajor customer classifications adopted by the utilities 
are residential, general service and large user.) some 
of the utilities further divide general service into 
commercial and industrial. Where figures for these 
latter two classifications are available, they have 
heen presented in Table 4. 
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The rates charged by the municipal electrics 
generally follow the classifications outlined above 
although a few special purpose rate classifications 
exist. Typical of these are flat rates for neon and 
other electrically lighted signs, commercial cooking 
and commercial heating rates. Electric water heaters 
are also charged on a flat rate basis. The water heater 
rate may vary depending on the capacity of the tank and 
the wattage of the heating elements. Street lighting 
1S aiso a Separate classification but the sale of elec- 
tricity for this purpose is an intra-municipal trans- 
BC Ce On. « 


The rates charged by the six municipal electrics 
for residential service are presented in Table 5. A 
Girecu comparison Of “these charges is ditficult.as mot 
only) do the rates: per block vary but also the blocks 
Stemi rterent. A ‘comparison can be effected by applying 
the rates to say a 1,500KWH consumption, an amount which 
Pein Oteala LOL a eamOonth, period. ~ The bil sho eane 
consumer, excluding any discounts, would be as follows: 


Toronto, Hydro $27.48 
East York Hydro $26.60 
Scarborough Hydro Sia) 
North York Hydro S20 a0) 
Yorks Hydro syaee M8) 
Etobicoke Hydro Son U0 


The difference in the bills between the highest, North 
Mork, and ,the lowest, York Hydro, would be about 
Poero0 ser Year. lt should be noted that the above 
figures are based on the rates charged for standard 
residential service. .A special all-electric rate exists 
for *residential «service that includes space heating. 
Meese fatter rates have not ‘been tabulated ain this 
Peo ts 


The rate structures applied to the general service 
category of service are difficult to compare directly. 
Some utilities charge the same rate for small commercial, 
commercial and industrial consumers whereas others have 
a different structure for each of the above mentioned 
classes. Table 6 shows the rates that apply to small 


commercial and commercial customers. In North York and 
York, the same rates would also apply to industrial 
customers. The remaining municipal electrics, East York 


Hydro, Scarborough Hydro, Toronto Hydro and Etobicoke Hydro 
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would charge industrial customers in accordance with 
ihe rate structures shown in Tablé 7. “he charges for 
large users would be as shown in Table 8. 


£0; Summary 


The quality of service provided by the six muni- 
Cipal electric utilities serving the Metropolitan 
Toronto Region is of a high standard comparable to 
Enact OL any Major City in ‘the world.” While ite as 
unlikely that this standard will deteriorate due to 
failure on the part of the municipal electrics, the 
problems confronting Ontario Hydro may lead over the 
long term to a lowering of the existing high level of 
Beliabiiltty. These,problems relate primarily to possabie 
delays in the installation of new generating and trans- 
mission facilities and are attributable’ to the need of 
Ontario Hydro to satisfy the requirements of public 
interest and environmental groups. This particular 
issue of reliability is complex and in some respects 
beyond the terms of reference of this study. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that the reliability of the 
service provided by the municipal electrics is a direct 
rerltection of the overal? reliability of the Ontario 
Hydro system. 


A second fundamental issue to consider is that of 
amalgamation of the six municipal electric utilities 
under one Yégional authority. The most” immediate benefits 
of such a step would be the introduction of a uniform 
Bystem sot rates’ for 6lectrical service, <a centralized 
administration and standard design and operating practices. 
However, as the rates presently charged are based on the 
actual «ost of power, a uniform System implies cross-— 
subsidization between boroughs. Also, as previously 
mentioned, the benefits to be derived from a technical 
standardization would not accrue immediately, it being 
uneconomical to replace equipment and facilities prior 
mo the expiry of their useful life. 


One rather intangible advantage of the present 
arrangement is the element of competitiveness that exists 
between all of the municipal electrics. Each utility is 
very aware of the performance of the others and strives 
to ensure that no major disparities develop. This atti- 
tude is not limited to the Metropolitan Toronto electric 
systems but tends to prevail throughout the province. 
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TABLE 8 


LARGE USER RATES 
(Greater than 5000KW Demand) 


Demand Energy 
Scarborough | $3.80/KW 0.5¢/KWH 
York $3.70/KW 0.5¢/KWH 


East York ) 


ng large user rate 
Toronto 


Etobicoke $3.80/KW 0.5¢/KWH 


North York $3.95/KW 0.5¢/KWH 


Mention has already been made of the question of 
elected versus appointed representatives at the Commissioner 
level. At the management level five of the municipal 
electrics are organized as independent commissions where 
authority and responsibility are well defined. The excep- 
tion is the York Hydro System which operates as a 
department of the municipal corporation with some of 
its officers having additional duties outside the Hydro 


Electric. System. 


The allocation between Ontario Hydro and the muni- 
Cipal electrics of the cost of facilities does not 
appear to be a major issue within the Metropolitan 
Region although it is a contentious matter elsewhere 
in the province. Ontario Hydro is currently engaged 
in a major study of the cost allocation problem. 
However, the results are not likely to have a significant 
impact on the Metropolitan Toronto situation. 


The differing policies regarding the financing os 
system expansion is a subject worthy of further con- 
Sideration. The advocates of debt financing claim that 
Les ontatn-to purden present day consumers with the 
cost of facilities that may have a useful service life 
in excess of 30 years. A more reasonable approach would 
be to spread the cost of system expansion over present 
and future users. The proponents of revenue financing 
would argue that the servicing of debt adds an unnecess- 
ary cost increment to the overall cost of Power .# “AS a 
consequence, the consumer is paying more than would be 
the case if capital expansion were funded out of revenue. 
Both positions have merit although it would appear that 
most of the Metropolitan Toronto electric utilities 
favour the current revenue alternative. 


Finally it is appropriate. to point out the peculiar 
responsibilities of the Scarborough Public Utilities 
Commissicn in respect to water Supply and distribution 
in that Borough and of the Toronto Hydro Electric System 
ine Legard. to district, heating. Although both provide 
excellent levels of service in these areas, any integra-~ 
tionsot 1eNectricalwutil te. responsibility at the Metro- 
politan area would have to take this into consideration. 


SECTION K(2) - ENERGY SUPPLY - FOSSIL FUELS 


i Di GENERAL 
pre Tit roaductL LON 


Perroléum, “natural*gas, and! coal -areviossil- fueis 
formed millions of years ago from living matter. Their 
combustible components are hydrogen and carbon. They 
also contain various impurities, the most troublesome 
bering -sulphur, a major source of air*pollutionvand 
COrrosion. 


Most of the sulphur is removed from natural gas 
DesOreschansmiss1on to Ontario. “Sulphur wis removed strom 
petroleum at the refinery, but refined petroleum products 
contain various amounts of sulphur, depending upon the 
Source of the crude oil and the petroleum products.” In 
general the lighter products, naphtha, gasoline and 
distillate fuel oil have less sulphur than the heavy 
residual fuel oils. Low sulphur fuel oils are more 
expensive than high sulphur oils. Western North American 
coals contain less sulphur than eastern coals. Thus, in 
Ontario, transportation costs increase the price of low 
sulphur coal. There are, as yet, no successful methods 
for economically removing sulphur from coal. 


Petroleum and coal contain other impurities that 
add to the problems of burning them cleanly and without 
excessive equipment maintenance. The most common and 
troublesome impurities are heavy metals, and, in the 
Gaee of coal, slate and “ash. 


Rig @tossil “fuels “have ‘one’ “thing *in commons they 
cannot be replenished. 


7 a Fossil Fuel Uses in Metropolitan Toronto 


Of all the fuel consumed in Metropolitan Toronto 
for heating buildings and for industrial process heating, 


roughly half is natural gas and half is petroleum. The 
balance of the heating energy, about two percent is 
supplied by coal and electricity. Petroleum supplies 


virtually all of the energy required for transportation. 
Subways, streetcars, and trolley buses are powered by 
electric motors, but almost all other powered 
vehicles operating in Metro consume petroleum. 


1S Fossil Fuel Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 


The only fossil fuel for which reliable Metro- 
politan Toronto statistics are available is naturalgas. 
Its consumption has increased fourfold from 1965 to 
1974. The increase is expected to be between five and 
ten percent per year within the next five years unless 
supplies from western Canada are restricted, as dis- 
cussed further in this Report. 


Much of the increase in natural gas consumption 
has been, and continues to be, at the expense of 
petroleum and coal. There is little undeveloped land 
within Metropolitan Toronto. Consequently the con- 
struction of large high rise apartment buildings, 
particularly in the City of Toronto,, requires the 
demolition of a number of older small residences. 

The latter are generally heated by oil and the new 
apartments by gas. 


Within the past five years Eaton's main store 
heating plant which was coal-fired was replaced by 
district<heating which. is 85% gas-fired and 153.01 1-— 
fired, and the old coal-fired General Hospital heating 
plant was replaced by the much larger Toronto Hospital 
Heating Plant which is 95% gas-fired and 5% oil-fired. 
Each of these plants heated 2.5 million square feet of 
floor space. St. Michael's Hospital will be converted 
from coal to-district heating ‘this year, another cqain 
for gas. 


The trend toward natural gas is a result of two 
primanyeeactors: | Lower capital, cost»of gas=fLired 
heating apparatus and lower air pollution than with 
any other fossil fuel. A third factor has been added 
recently: a widening cost difference between gas and 
oil. Ten years ago residential gas averaged $1.00 per 
million BTU (British thermal units) and domestic fuel 
Ol cost. Us... per ‘gallon or “Sisls2per milion eru. 

As of March, 1975 the comparative costs per million BTU 
are (Sof tor ioas and 52.29 (36.66 sper gallon?) for 
domestic fuel oil. 


4 Fossil Fuel Substitutes 
The municipal waste generated in Metropolitan 


Toronto could be utilized as a low sulphur fuel to 
replace about five percent of the fossil fuels used for 


stationary heat generation. To make use of this fossil 
fuel substitute, the heat must be generated in one or 
more large central plants and distributed in under- 
ground piping as steam or hot water. 


we NATURAL GAS 
S2RGS General 


Natural gas is distributed throughout Metro- 
politan Toronto by the Consumers' Gas Company. The 
company was founded in 1848, primarily to supply street 
Becuerng aim Choe ;Cicy Gor goronto sOpPoOrsmOre ithe 2 
century the company supplied manufactured gas produced 
primarily from coal. Approximately twenty years ago 
the change was made to natural gas and since that time 
the company's growth has been rapid. 


Ze Legislation 


The Consumers' Gas Company was incorporated under 
the laws of the Province of Canada on March 23, 1848 
and has continued as if incorporated under the laws of 
Phew Eovince Of Ontario. 


The company operates under the Ontario Energy 
Boara Act. The Energy Board regulates earnings, sets 
rates, and enforces the safety regulations under which 
distribution systems and.gas-fired appliances: are 
tie called. 


The franchise under which the company distributes 
natural gas in Metropolitan Toronto will be open for 
monewal vn 1977. 


| Organization 


The, company's affairs are managed by 28 directors 
and senior officers. The board of directors numbers 18. 
Three of the 13 senior officers, - the Chairman of the 
Board, the President, and the Executive Vice-President, 
serve on the board of directors. The total staff is 


Lut 


The common shares of the company are 97% Canadian- 
owned and are listed on the Toronto and Montreal Stock 
Exchanges. 


oe Financial 


The physical assets were valued at $511 million 
in 1974. The 1972 value of $429 million was used by 
the Ontario Energy Board to determine the rate base at 
public hearings in 1973-74, and to set 9.35% as the 
return on the rate base and 14% as the current return 
On equity. 


The company's total revenue and expenses for 1974 
were $283 million and $253 million respectively. Major 
Capital expenditures are financed from retained earnings 
plus borrowing plus equity. The present ratio’ is one- 
third from revenue and two-thirds from loans. The 
present long term debt is $362 million. 


Copies of the company's annual financial state- 
MNents are readily available. 


Ze source of Supply 


Approximately 99% of the natural gas is obtained 
from TransCanada Pipelines, whose sources are western 
Canadian producers. The balance is obtained from off- 
shore wells in Lake Erie. 


Z.a6 Service Area 


The Consumers' Gas Company's distribution is. 
Concentraced jin tive areas: 


Niagara Peninsula 

Central Ontario - which includes Metropolitan 
LOLONCO 

Eastern Ontario | 
Western Quebec 
Northern New York 


seventy-nine percent of the Metropolitan Toronto 
area is serviced by the company's distribution system. 
Distribution is by a network of piping laid beneath the 
city streets, with pressure regulating stations through- 
out the area. 


ESM) Gas Sales in Metropolitan Toronto 
ee ee ee ee Pay LOLOM CS. 
Customers are classified as Residential, Indus- 


trial, and Commercial. Statistics for 1974 are as 
follows: 


Number of Annual, Sales 
Classadticabion Customers MCF* 
Residential 20m Bali. Bi2iy i. orp OU wie 
Commercial 195734 49.329 ,945.:3 
Industrial A 4-5 £0, 24:6),520%-5 
Totals 250,646 L228 poss a9 


* thousands of cubic feet 


ihe natural gas consumea by, Che «wk: t.) Hearn 
Generating Stationsis noteincluded.in- the; above figures. 
This gas is supplied by a separate pipeline independent 
Opeeie System which distributes gas, to, they quarter 
million customers in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Natural gas is used for heating buildings, heat- 
ing, domestic) hotswater, cooking, clothes drying, air- 
conditioning, heating swimming pools, industrial process 
heating, commercial baking, and numerous other station- 
ary-~uses. Its use as a transportation fuel is negligible. 


2.8 Rates 


Ne of.April 1, 1975 the. company. purchases) gas 
from TransCanada Pipelines at 81.5¢ per MCF. A hearing 
Wildl DegintonvaApril) 29, 1075;~,before, the National Energy 
Board to consider an application by TransCanada for a 
further 16¢ per MCF increase. In November 1975 the 
field price of natural gas will be increased by) approxi-— 
mately 15¢ per MCF, by which time the price to Consumers' 
Ceemconlldbenasc. high .as oi. 285, per :MCP. 


The company sells gas.to its customers at rates 
regulated by the Ontario Energy Board. There are nine 
residential rates and five commercial/industrial rates. 
The company has applied to the Board forna reducticngan 
the number of rate structures and an increase in the 
rates to offset the increased cost of gas to the com- 
pany and provide an equitable return. 


The rates for large users are negotiated between 
the company and the customer within limits set by the 
Board. The rates for residential and small commercial/ 
industrial users are not subject to negotiation. 


The rates vary, depending on the use of the gas, 
whether for building heating, domestic hot water heating, 
gas-fired appliances such as cooking stoves, refrigera- 
tors and clothes dryers, air-conditioning, swimming pool 
heating, or industrial process heating. The rates alse 
vary in accordance with the number of uses made of the 
gas by the customer. 


-- 


The rates in effect sance October i, 1974eresme 
in the following average costs per MCF to the customer: 


Residential heating only bps wl 
Residential heating plus three other uses $1.36 
Commercial and Industrial space heating, 

plus other uses SA 2 


A further important distinction 1s between 
“firm” and: "“interruptible"-gas- The’ formex’ term verers 
to gas which the company guarantees to supply to the 
customer at all times throughout the period of the 
contract. Contracts are generally made for a minimum 
period of one year. The latter term refers to gas 
which the company supplies to customers who have equip- 
ment capable of burning an alternate fuel, usually oil, 
but occasionally propane or butane. While contracts 
were, until recently, negotiated commonly for periods 
of five years, inflationary and sometimes unpredictable 
price trends are’ currently Limiting most: contracts te 
a period of one year. 


With an interruptible contract, the length of 
the curtailment period (the time during which the gas 
may be replaced by an alternate fuel) will be negotiated 
together with the fuel price. Generally, the longer the 
curtailment period, the lower the’ price? paid?for, the Gases 
Curtailment takes place during the winter months when 
gas may be in short supply, because of high heating 
demands. When a change in fuel is necessary the gas 
Supplier notifies the customer in advance. The actual 
curtailment period may be equal to or shorter than the 
contracted curtailment period, depending generally upon 
the severity of the winter. 


269 security-or Supply 


several=factors limit the-supply “of naturaieqas 
to Ontario and consequently to Metropolitan Toronto. 
The total quantities of gas available are limited by 
the production capacities of the western Canadian gas 


wells and treatment plants, and by negotiations between 
ihe Lederal™ and provincia! governments. Consumers” Gas 
believe that the gas volumes presently contracted for 
under long term contracts with TransCanada Pipelines 
Limited will be sufficient for the 1975-76 season. 


The maximum rate of gas flow to the customer is 
limited by the capacity of the pipelines which trans- 
port the gas from the gas fields to the distribution 
systems. This maximum rate is augmented by underground 
storage facilities near Sarnia and in the Niagara Penin- 
Sula. While the pipeline supply remains essentially 
steady at 25 billion cubic feet (BCF) per month, the 
Consumers' Gas customers consume as little as 15 BCF 
per month between April and November. During this time 
the excess gas iS compressed and stored. During the 
period from November to April, when gas consumption 
exceeds the pipeline supply, gas is released from 
storage and the peak monthly sendout to the customers 
reacnes aimost.35 BCE. 


Until natural gas supplies become available from 
the Mackenzie Delta and Alaska, gas consumption in Metro 
Walt "probably have to be Limited to the 1975-76 tevelis: 
This restriction is expected to continue until 1980. 
After=1980) consumption of natural’ gas. can, be’ expanded 
to meet any foreseen market provided that the pipeline 
Eto bring gas- from the*Arctic is"completed: by, that=time. 


Accidental interruption of natural supplies to 
customers within Metropolitan Toronto is virtually 
non-existent. By the nature of the underground distri- 
bution piping customers are connected to loop systems 
which will insure continuity of supply while a main is 
under repair. Should a failure occur in the transmission 
pipeline the underground storage can maintain the gas 
supply while repairs are made. In addition, there is 
sufficient redundancy in compressor stations and pressure 
regulating stations to insure a continuous gas supply 
in the event of equipment breakdown. 


Se Ae Service, Policy 


The company's policy with respect to guaranteeing 
supplies of gas to its customers is that residential 
customers are given the highest priority, followed in 
order by commercial and industrial firm gas customers, 
with the lowest priority being given to interruptible 
customers who have an alternate fuel. 


Should gas be in short supply, as may be the 
case until Arctic gas is made available in Ontario, 
the company will continue to supply the firm gas 
customers, but will reduce the supply of gas to the 
interruptible customers. 


The company's policy with respect to extension 
of its distribution system into areas that are not 
presently serviced is an economic one. Essentially 
if studies show that an area can be serviced economic— 
ally the distribution system will be extended into that 
area. 


In addition to supplying natural gas in Metro- 
politan Toronto, the company provides emergency service 
and, advice fo. its customers, and, arranges for tne sake 
and installation of gas-fired appliances by independent 
contractors. 


Sie PETROLEUM 
SUL General 


Petroleum products are marketed throughout 
Metropolitan Toronto by several hundred retail outlets 
which obtain their products from seven major producers. 
The two main classifications of petroleum products that 
are used for the production of energy are heating fuels 
and transportation fuels. 


Sine Legislation 


The distribution of petroleum fuels in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto is regulated by the Ontario Gasoline Handling 
Act, the Ontario Energy Act, and the Ontario Energy 
Board Act. These provincial regulations apply to bulk 
stotagesracilities;, retail outlets, /transpovcatwonned 
fuels and customers' fuel storage and combustion equip- 
ment, They prescribe the, conditions of. agreements 
between distributors and consumers, register and inspect 
contractors and installers, and enforce safety standards. 


The provincial regulations take precedence over 
all municipal by-laws. 


See Organization 


The majority of the large petroleum corporations 
in Canada are subsidiaries of multi-national companies 
which engage in exploration, well drilling, refining, 
transportation by sea and land, and marketing of 
petroleum products. These corporations also own and 
operate natural gas production facilities, usually in 
conjunction with their oil wells. 


Refined petroleum products are distributed to 
the customer by company-owned retail outlets, and by 
independent fuel dealers. 


3.4 Sources of Supply 


Petroleum fuels sold in Metropolitan Toronto are 
obtained from refineries located west of the city in 
@farkson, Corunna, Oakville, Port Crédit and Sarnia. 
These refineries obtain théir crude oil from wells in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and, to a very much 
Smaller extent, Ontario. 


Big Sarnia Area 


rhe, DLOULOCS. -Lometne, Ontanlonrel er tos vane 
distributed. throughout Ontario with the exception of 
the Eastern Ontario Triangle. The latter area is 
supplied from Montreal refineries which obtain their 
crude oil from Venezuela and the Middle East. 


The sales regions of the various petroleum com- 
panies do not coincide with municipal or other political 
boundaries. Individual retailers are not restricted in 
their operations. For example, a Scarborough heating 
fuel dealer may supply oil to buildings in North York 
or in rural areas outside the Metropolitan boundaries. 


Similarly, a resident of North York may buy fuel 
for his automobile in Milliken but consume most of it 
within the City of Toronto. These examples illustrate 
some of the reasons why exact petroleum consumption 
figures are not available for Metropolitan Toronto. 


a6 Mast el Con 


Heating and transportation fuels are piped by 
underground product pipelines to bulk storage terminals 


inside and adjacent to Metro and transported by tank 
trucks to retail dealers. 


All retail transportation fuel outlets have 
their own storage facilities. These are in most cases 
underground tanks. Space restrictions in urban areas 
usually do not permit the construction of above-ground 
fuel tanks while complying with municipal by-laws and 
provincial legislation. 


Retail heating fuel dealers may have their own 
storage tanks, again generally underground, or they 
may obtain their fuel directly by tank truck from the 
refinery or bulk terminal. 


Transportation and heating fuels are delivered 
to the retail dealers in. tractor-trailer andyericKk— 
trailer vehicles carrying up to 10,000 ;gqal lone.) these 
large vehicles are also used to deliver heating fuels 
direct!yvoete major, consumers. Some of these argcsoi = 
fired industrial and central heating plants require as 
many as fifteen deliveries per day. 


Most heating fuel is delivered to the customers 
an 2, 500\¢gallon tanktrucks’) “Astypical /singi em manany, 
house has a 200 gallon tank in the basement and will 
require about 1,000 gallons, of oi11 each year. targes: 
buildings, have tanks of sufficient size tCoecontain ome 
Or more full truckloads at a jtime, Such, tanks are,;erener 
burieqvodesmde tne building: or .enclosed “neva tae. 
resistant Vault in’ the building basement. 


Sad Transportation Fuels 


There is a wide variety of petroleum transportation 
fuels ranging from aviation jet fuels, through aviation 
gasoline, automotive gasoline and diesel oil to marine 
bunker oil. All of these fuels have an impact on Metro- 
politan’ Toronto. 


There are two active airports within the Metro- 
politan boundaries. The Island Airport is used by small 
aircraft, most of which burn gasoline. Downsview is a 
military base used by aircraft that burn, both jet aue! 
and gasoline. 


The railways operating within Metro utilize diesel 
locomotives that burn diesel oil. 


Ships that use Toronto harbour consume marine 
diesel and bunker oils. These ships are fueled in 
countries all over the world with oils of various 
sulphur content. Small pleasure boats that abound 
along the lakefront for the most part burn automotive 
gasoline. A few of the larger pleasure craft as well 
as working craft such as tugs and ferries use diesel oil. 


Automotive gasoline and diesel fuels have a more 
direct and obvious impact on Metropolitan Toronto than 
the aviation, railway and marine fuels. These fuels 
are marketed for the most part by the familiar service 
station. 


Large fleet owners have their own storage tanks 
and buy in bulk. Typical of such customers are c1ty and 
inter-city buses, construction companies and truck trans- 
Corte ines’ 


Although,, as previously noted, statistics are not 
kept for Metropolitan Toronto, rough estimates may be 
based on the figures published by the Ontario Ministry 
of Energy and the National Energy Board fore the Province 
of Ontario. Transportation accounts for 55 percent of 
the petroleum consumed in Ontario. Road vehicles use 
85 percent of all Peengoorta Cl1OnmEue lk. seen Toronto the 
annual consumption is about twenty Million barrels, of 
which 98 percent is gasoline and 2 percent diesel oil. 
For comparison, twenty million barrels of gasoline and 
diesel oil is equivalent to 90 percent of the natural 
gas consumed in Metro annually. 


cays: Heating Fuels 


Theme are two broad. classes.of heating stuers:; 
distillates, otherwise known as light fuel.olls,; sand 
residuals, also. called heavy fuel ole.) Fuel o1lsjare 
also classified by number, as numbers 1, 2,.4, 5 and 6. 
No. 1 is a distillate oil known also as stove O11 70K 
kerosene and is not used to any great extent in Metro. 
Ne. 2 48 also a distillate oil known as Piohe Or 
domestic fuel oil. It accounts for more than half of 
all the fuel oil consumed and most of it) 1s.used to heat 
homes and small commercial buildings. No. 4-o1ivtalls 
midway between the distillate and residual oil classifi- 
cations. It is used in medium-sized buildings. Nos. 95 
and 6 are heavy residual oils, sometimes called bunker 
B and bunker C because they are first used to fire marine 
boilers and were stored in the ships' fuel bunkers. 


The higher numbered oils weigh more per gallon, 
are more viscous, contain more BTU's (heat energy) per 
gallon, and cost less per gallon than the lower numbered 
Oils. Heavy oils require preheating before they can be 
ignited. The heaviest must be heated before they will 
flow through pipes and must be transported hot. lLarge- 
sized relatively complicated combustion equipment must 
be employed with heavy oils; consequently their use is 
confined to large buildings and industries. 


The heavy residual oils normally have higher 
sulphur’ contents ‘than-the light distillate omts.y is 
order that residual oils may be burned within the 
provincial air pollution regulations, low sulphur 
residuals are available at higher cost. Heavy oils 
are extensively used as alternate fuels in dual fuel 
installations fired with interruptible natural gas. 


There are four types of retail heating fuel 
outlets: company owned facilities staffed by company 
employees, agencies, distributors, and private brand 
distributors. Agencies are paid commissions to deliver 
the products of one oil company to the customer and 
obtain the fuels from the oil company bulk storage 
facilities. Distributors buy their fuels from an oil 
company and sell to their customers using trucks iden- 
tified by the oil company trademark and colour scheme. 
Private brand distributors may have their own storage 
tanks or may £111 their tanks at the refinery or bulk 
Planes eather delivery trucks bear ithe ir ownezcompany 
names and trademarks. Many of these distributors are 
long-established fuel dealers who survived the transition 
from coal, coke and wood to liquid fuels. 


The 011 companies estimate that, in 1970, 48 per 
cent of the homes in Metropolitan Toronto, some 236,000 
were heated by oil. This represented about 236 million 
gallons of number 2 011 annually. Sixty-nine percent 
Ofs Che lotalstuecl orl "Sold in Metro \in* 19 70%wasesoLd 
by seven major oil companies. 


eee: Rates 


thet price of Canadvan crude oll 1ssrelateqmea 
world oil prices and is set by the federal and provineg@al 
governments. ‘The -strongest influences on oi] prieceease 
decisions made by the Arabian OPEC nations. 


Retail prices of transportation, and. heating, fuels 
vearvaecirouguout «the .olls industry. The wholesale price 
Soigasoline has a variation of about 0.3¢ per gallon: 
Large fleet operators buy their fuel by annual tender, 
but the majority of motor vehicle owners buy at retail 
outlets where the price may vary by as much as 10¢ per 
gallon. 


Householders pay the oil company posted price 
for heating oil (36.6¢ per gallon of number 2 oil at 
March 1975). Larger consumers tender for their yearly 
fuel supplies and receive discounts from the posted 
price. 


cin 8) Security of Supply 


The security of the supply of petroleum fuels is 
an international problem, highly dependent upon the 
crude oil import situation. Canada could be self- 
sufficient in oil if Arctic oil fields and the Alberta 
tar sands are developed togethei with the necessary 
pipelines to transport these fuels to eastern Canada. 
In summary, the overall fuel oil situation is similar 
to the natural gas situation previously described. 


Concerning Metropolitan Toronto, security of 
supply to the individual customer is. assured. oy, the 
multiplicity of fuel dealers, tanker CLUGKS, OULK. stOLaqe 
depots and refineries within or adjacent to Metro. 
Should an individual déaler run short of heating fuel, 
other dealers would assist him so that his customers 
would not suffer. 


Sie del Service, Policy 


Because the petroleum industry 1S 42 COMmpetr clive 
one, individual dealers must vie with one another for 
Buctomers. Unsatistied customers are tree to change 
suppliers. 


There is at present an oversupply or-rued-oiLls 
because of a slowdown in the economy and effective 
conservation practices. So far there has been no need 
to restrict the sale of fuels or to set priorities. 


352 Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 


Residential heating oil sales are decreasing by 
0.2% per year. Commercial heating oll sales are increasing 


by 2% per year. 


There is a major shift from heavy residual oils 
to number 2 oil. This trend is a result of provincial 
air pollution legislation, necessitating the bULn iG ou 
low sulphur distillate oils to reduce sulphur dioxide 
emissions from large heating and industrial plants. 


Successful energy conservation practices during 
the past heating season are, in the oil industry's 
estimation, responsible for a three per cent reduction 
in annual heating fuel sales over the previous year. 


No trend has developed toward underground pipeline 
distribution of fuel oil to individual homes in Metro 
from large central storage tanks. There are two such 
systems in Markham and one in Thornhill. 


4. COAL 
Ae General 


The use of coal: as a fuel for transportation, sand 
for residential and commercial heating declined rapidly 
in ehe> third gduarter of Chis century. “Today sabouemianw. 
the coal consumed in Ontario is used to produce electri- 
city in thermal generating stations and most of the 
balance is consumed by heavy industry, principally ‘steel 
Mmaking.-- Thesdistribution of coal is thus (contrned toca 
few very large consumers. 


Coal production and consumption Statistics’ for 
the province as a whole are published by the Ontario 
Ministry of Energy, and by the National Energy Board. 
Statistics for areas smaller than the province are not 
available. \However;-within Metropolitan Toronto, “apanme 
from its use as a supplementary fuel at the R.L. Hearn 
Generating Station, of Ontario Hydro, coal as ‘today an 
insignificant factor in urban energy supply. 


eles Problems 


The transportation, storage, handling and com- 
bustion of coal, as well.as disposal of the resulting aoe 
produce air pollution and noise, and require a large 
amount of labour in comparison to-oil and gas. Eitective 
air pollution control equipment can be installed only in 
Verve uate planes. 


A return to coal would increase the cost of 
heating. Practically all of the coal presently consumed 
in Ontario is American bituminous. A large scale 
increase in the use of coal for heating buildings in 
Metro would require American anthracite coal for small 
buildings and western Canadian bituminous for large 
buildings and industrial plants. Bituminous coal, 

Which 1s available in Canada, cannot be burned suceess= 
fully in small furnaces, ‘particularly with hand firing. 
Anthracite coal, which can be burned with minimum smoke 
in small furnaces is obtained from the eastern United 
Staves. The hight costwofltransportation and ther high 
Vapour content) assocratedi with coal’ production make; coal 
a more expensive fuel for general use than either oil 

Or gas. 


A complete return to coal heating would add about 
one million tons of ashes to Metro's annual municipal 
refuse collection. 


aoe Future Trends 


There are large reserves of coal in Canada and 
Ene United stateswe! Ubi lazation) off thisicoal,: an) Chermad 
generating stations, large industrial boiler plants, 
and large district heating plants could insure an 
adequate supply of more désirable®* fuels - natural gas 
and distillate oil - for residential and commercial 
building heating. 


The Federal Government has begun investigations 
into. the conversion to coal firing of many of its large 
gas and oil fired heating plants. Most of these plants 
were originally coal fired. This trend will probably 
Spread. In order to prevent an ineréase Invair pollution 
Se will be desirable to confine the increased” use of ‘coal 
to district heating plants and other large installations. 


ge IMPLICATIONS FOR METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Government legislation and policies relating 
to fossil fuels are national and provincial, rather than 


municipal. They deal with resource conservation, 
pollution of the environment, safety, health, and working 
conditions. Federal and provincial governments also 


derive income in the form of royalties and taxes levied 
against fossil fuels, and are directly involved in the 
development of Canadian oil and gas. 


SECTION F - AIR QUALITY CONTROL 


i; General 


Prior to the enactment of the Air Pollution 
Control Act passed in 1967, air pollution matters 
came under the jurisdiction of municipalities in 
Ontario. The legislature transferred air pollu- 
tion responsibilities to the Provincial Government, 
consequently air quality and its control in 
Metropolitan Toronto is now administered by the 
Ontario Government through the Ministry of 
Environment. 


This system has produced significant improve- 
ments but does not include any overall planning 
mechanism for air pollution control, Powers of the 
Province are frequently advisory only at the plan- 
ning stage; municipalities have no legal require- 
ment to accept advice from the Province in relation 
to air pollution control in the approval of rezoning. 


Before discussing issues which arise in the 
present circumstances, it is appropriate to review 
the ways in which both the Provincial and Federal 
Governments carry out their mandates in the air 
management field. From this review, the effect of 
provincial and federal decisions on Metro may be 
assessed. 


Legislation 


The Environment Protection Act 1971, defines 
the provincial jurisdiction and responsibilities 
in matters of air quality and its control. Regu- 
lations are made and revised under the Act from 
time to time for specific and for province wide 
application. As an example a specific regulation - Ontario 
Regulation 374/70 governs the sulphur content 
of fuels within the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, whereas the recently enacted regulations 
872/74 and 873/74 governing ambient air quality 
and permissible contaminant concentrations apply 
throughout Ontario. 


(a) 
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Bill C-224 passed by the House of Commons 
on June 21, 1971 created the Clean Air Act. On 
federal undertakings and activities, this Act 
empowers the Environment Canada to make a variety 
of regulations relating to environmental management 
which in some cases might affect resources owned by 
other governments. 


Adminstration Ghatin -Poliution 
Province 


The administrative and technical capacity 
available in the Ministry is more comprehensive 
and sophisticated than that found in any other 
avrhpollukion jurisdiction iim,.Canada, 


Within the Ministry of the Environment there 
are two divisions which administer most of the 
matters relating to air pollution. These are 
Environmental Assessment and Planning (including 
Environmental Approvals) and Field Operations. 


Environmental Assessment and Planning 


Environmental Assessment and Planning has 
within the division an Air Resources Branch which 
acts as a services unit in supplying information 
and expertise where required throughout the Ministry. 
This includes technical services relating to vehicle 
emissions, meteorology and air quality, phytotoxi- 
cology, criteria development and program planning 
and technical development and appraisal. The 
vehicle emissions group deals with setting of 
standards, monitoring of vehicle emissions and 
liaison activities with other government agencies. 


The meteorology and air quality group provides 
meteorological expertise and advice and administers 
the Air Quality Index in Metro. The TIndex is mea- 
sured at four locations throughout Metro and the 
highest reading is reported on an hourly basis. 

This group also assists Field Operations and the 
Approvals Branch in predicting air pollution 

using a variety of models. Some models have a legal 
basis and are written into the regulations while 
other models are used for planning purposes. 


The Environmental Approvals Branch of the Envir- 
onmental Assessment and Planning Division is responsible 
for environmental approvals including air quality 
aspects for all new large projects in®the Province. 
Smaller projects may be approved at the regional 
level in the appropriate Field Operations Region. 

The Branch has a land use co-ordination and special 
study section which reviews on a referral basis a 
variety of proposals made under The Planning Act, 
which are referred for approval by the Ministries 

of Housing and Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs. These proposals cover matters 
such as subdivision plans, condominium plans and 
ZOnang ae ethvroughn this rererral mechanism, the 
Ministry of the Environment can influence decisions 
affecting zoning and new construction. The Approvals 
Branch provides planning advice to any new under=- 
taking so that adverse effects will be avoided. 

This advice is not necessarily heeded and once a 
decision to proceed with a development receives 
municipal approval, 1t as difficult sto teiteer jam, 
change on air management grounds. 


Bield: Operauions —) Central Region 


Central Region enforces air pollution control 
within Metro. Within the Central Region Organiza- 
tion there is a Toronto District Office that handles 
municipal and private abatement. Industrial abate- 
ment of air pollution is handled through a Toronto 
Hoaestwandsal Toronto, West.District, OLLice ay As paw 
otethertechnical support, acti Vity, valmduala tyres 
monitored and assessed in Metro. Simple approvals 
are handled by the region, whereas more complex 
ones are forwarded to the Approvals Branch. 


There is little contact between the munici- 
palities in the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
and the Ministry of the Environment regarding air 
qualaty. . The, Ministry monitors aizn quality. througms 
out of the area municipalities and has a total of 
approximately forty-six continuous monitors that 
measure sulphur dioxide, the coefficient of haze, 
oxidants, oxide, carbonmonoxide and hydrocarbons. 
The locations of the monitors are shown on Figure 
4 whaieh appears: at: the\-end..of. this. report. ia 
addition, there are numerous discrete sampling 
monitors that measure particulates, heavy metals, 


trace substances and long term trends in sulphur 
dioxide and floride emissions. 


When informed by the Air Resources Branch 
that air quality is unacceptable and likely to 
remain unacceptable for more than a very brief 
time, regional staff are empowered to: 


(i) request curtailment of emissions 
when the Air Quality Index reading 
is between 32 and 49; 


CHEER) order emission curtailment when 
the. Index, reading 1s 50 ox more. 


The Central Region staff participate in ad hoc 
committee activities that are set up from time to 
time to handle matters such as lead and asbestos 
emissions. They participated in the committee 
that recently established emission standards for 
eighty-four new materials and review new and 
revised standards. Through such committees, know- 
ledge and responsibilities are transferred between 
the Branches of the Ministry. There does not appear 
to be any input to these committees from the munici- 
palities unless public hearings are convened. 


(b) Federal 
Environmental Protection Service 


Environmental Protection Service (EPS) is the 
arm of the Environment Canada that has responsibil- 
ity for federal facilities and projects sponsored 
by the federal government. TheanDipnector, Lomacnc 
Ontario Region is responsible for federal activities 
such as new dredging, harbour facilities, Harbour 
Commission, the Toronto International Airport and 
federally sponsored experiments such as recycling 
programmes. Indirect federal effects: on)air 
quality are exerted through legislation such 
asithat- governing ‘Lead. in gasoline. 


The EPS of Ottawa has established an organiza- 
tion called the Federal Activities Protection Branch 
(FAPB) to co-ordinate pollution control for federal 
facilities and federal undertakings. Experts within 
the department evaluate consequences of air emissions 
and recommend measures so that federal and provincial 
standards are not exceeded. Liaison in such matters 
is maintained with the Ontario Region of EPS. 
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Because of the involvement of the National 
Energy Board in the export of electrical power 
to the United States, EPS is becoming involved 
in All aspects! of pollution resulting tromegthe 
generation of electrical power, and as a result 
is extending 1tssjunisdsction antolthnermMectro 
operations of Ontario Hydro. 


With regard to railways, the Canada Railway 
Act, administered by the Canadian Transport 
Commission, gives enforcement of air pollution 
Matters, to, the Province: Of Ontario. | ihneresera, 
air pollution generated by railways in Metro is 
the responsibility of the provincial Ministery (ou 
the Environment. Similarly, air-pollution 
regulations relating to shipping governed by the 
Canada Shipping Act are enforced by the provincial 
Ministry of the Environment. Emissions from 
automobiles are within*the jurisdiction of the 
Province, however the Federal Government is 
responsible for establishing limits for auto 
emissions from new vehicles. 


Implications for Metro 


While the present mechanism of air quality 
monitoring and air pollution control is effective 
With regard to.,existing sources, there arerson 
potential problem areas which relate to the plan- 
ning of new facilities: 


(ay Air quality (isanet includedyasia 
parameter in assessing potential land useage, 
provided a development is permitted by existing 
zoning. Consequently, a development which 
requires high air quality may be approved in a 
location immediately downwind of a facility which 
produces substantial emissions. Although the 
facility may have been in compliance, the develop- 
ment creates a new point of effect where air qual- 
ity is unacceptable. In order to alleviate this 
problem and return within the Ministry's design 
standard for impingement, the emitting facility 
must undertake pollution control measures to reduce 
emissions. 


This problem can be viewed two ways: 


(1) The owner of the land has a right to 
air of an acceptable quality on his land 
andsaroundsstnuctures On«that. land. oslt 

the owner builds a new structure which 
intercepts an unacceptable impingement, the 
source or sources of the emissions causing 
the problem should be required to correct 
the situation. 


(it) The owner of the source of emissions 

is in compliance with the Ministry's standards 
provided the development does not occur. In 
many cases the cost of compliance has 

been substantial, therefore, development 
should be restricted such that this compliance 
is maintained, or the developer should share 
Or assume the cost of additional improvements. 


This potential conflict can arise within a single 
abea municipality. “An. additional complication 
arises where a development iS approved in one munici- 
pality and is subsequently affected by a facility 
outside the municipality which was previously in 
compliance with the regulations. 


(b) This situation can be further extended 
to a facility outside Metro affecting new develop- 
ments within the Metropolitan area. 


The Ministry of the Environment have shown 
that air pollutant emissions from developed areas 
along Lake Ontario and as far away as Hamilton and 
Bubtalo can wnder certain circumstances have ja 
measurable. effect on Toronto air-qualaty. Unless a 
mechanism is created through which Metro or the 
Province can influence developments external to 
Metro boundaries, this potential for air quality 
deterioration will exist. 


(c) The relatively limited influence of Metro 
Government on transportation and transportation 
policies creates a further air quality concern. 

The very substantial reductions in emissions from 
industrial and commercial air emissions over the 
past ten years has increased the proportional effect 


of air emissions from automobiles, trucks, aircraft 
and other mobile sources. Although federal and 
provincial) criteria have reduced emissions per 
vehicle, increases in vehicle numbers and useage 
have counterbalanced part of this improvement. 
Recent Ministry of the Environment emission 
inventories suggest that future air quality 
improvement policies should stress mobile source 
emissions. As a consequence, unless local or 
regional government has a stronger voice in 
transportation control, attempts to reduce such 
emissions may be frustrated and ineffectual. 


SECTION G -—- NOISE ABATEMENT 


i lage General 


Within Metro responsibility for noise rests 
with the individual area municipalities and there 
is no overall co-ordination at the Metro level. 
Each area municipality has a by-law which covers 
noise to some extent. Some are purely descriptive 
and provide for regulating noise as a nuisance; 
others tend to cover a type of noise source and 
hours of operation of construction equipment. 


Recently the City of Toronto enacted a new 
by-law subsequent to a detailed study of noise 
measurements and of the public reaction to noise, 
The new by-law coverage includes certain vehicular 
noises (horns, noises caused by lack of repair, 
loading and unloading), construction site noises, 
birds, animals, loud speakers, lawn mowers, air- 
conditioners and other equipment. 


A number of sources which generate noise within 
Metro are outside the control of the municipalities. 
Typical of these are provincial highways, railways 
Side orc rali. 


ae Legislation 


(a) Municipal 


Most municipalities have enacted by-laws 
relating to noise under the provisions of the 
Municipal Act. 


The most significant by-law is the City of 
Toronto by-law number 44-75 passed this year. 


(b)...Provincial 


Noise is one of the pollutants controlled 
through the Environmental Protection Act, 1971. 


The Ministry of the Environment has recently 
prepared a model by-law and passed legislation 
under The Environmental Protection Act enabling 
municipalities to adopt all or part of the 
Ministry's recommended standards. The by-law 


(c) 


sets out a comprehensive control program for 
most noise sources at the local government level. 
The by-law is currently being reviewed by munici- 
palities throughout the Province and is expected 
to be available shortly. 


Federal 


Since the Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over new motor vehicles and railway operations, the 
noise aspects of vehicles and railways are a federal 
responsibility. Federal noise legislation for these 
sources is contained in the Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
and the Canada Railway Act. 


Administration of Noise Control 


Amongst the area municipalities, the City of 
Toronto is the only one which has taken a sophisti- 
cated approach to noise. As a follow-up to prepar- 
ing its new by-law, its has also assigned personnel 
to monitor and enforce its provisions, and those of 
The Environmental Protection Act. 


At the provincial level the Ministry of the 
Environment is attempting to create a greater under- 
standing and awareness of noise pollution across the 
Province. While most of the provisions of its model 
by-law will be subject to modification to suit local 
conditions, the Ministry intends to adopt uniform 
noise levels throughout the Province. In this 
context the uniformity relates to the sound level 
at a person's ear as opposed to the sound level at 
the source of the noise. In this regard, if a 
relatively noisy source has sufficient buffering 
distance it will be just as acceptable as a less 
noisy source with very little distance between 
it and a person's ear. 


The model by-law contains optional provisions 
governing transmission of noise in buildings. *fhese 
provisions are based on Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation specifications, the Canada Building Code 
and the forthcoming Ontario Building Code. The pro- 
visions will cover new constructions, renovations 
and additions. The model by-law also provides for 
noise labelling of equipment purchased by municipal- 
ities, 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions is another provincial ministry concerned 
with noise problems, since it has jurisdiction 
Over noise levels on the provincial highways which 
Lraverse Metro. ThesMinistry. o£, Transportation 
has an environmental group to evaluate noise from 
new roads and this group is also taking measures 
to ameliorate noise problems on existing roadways. 
On new roads and for new buildings near provincial 
highways, measures are taken so that problems are 
avoided. New construction is subject to the 
approval of the provincial Ministry of Housing, 
and this Ministry routinely passes applications 
through the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations for its comments. Once the effects of the 
new roads or existing roads on new construction 
have been evaluated, comments are passed back to 
thesMinistry of Housing and: if .there: are problems 
then modifications or changes in plans may be 
requested by the Ministry of Housing. In this 
manner, the Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
can intluence>the future planning of jconstruction and 
of roadways so that noise problems are avoided in the 
future. The Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
Also cevaluates noreeslevels-that will be produced by 
vehicles on provincial highways. It then translates 
these predicted noise levels into land buffer or 
building construction requirements. The resulting 
land use as specified by the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, may or may not be the same as the 
land use requirement of a Muni Cipallty. 


The Federal Government becomes involved in 
noise within Metro through its jurisdiction in 
the area of permissible vehicular noise from new 
vehicles, as covered under the present Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act. The federal Ministry of 
Transport is also responsible for noise control of 
railway operations. This jurisdiction is obtained 
through the Canada Railway Act. By contrast 
neither. the provincial Ministry of the Environment 
nor the municipalities have any jurisdiction over 
railways in noise control matters. Any locally 
originating requests to control railway noise 
would have to be made to the Ministry of Transport 
at the federal level and to the Department of the 
Environment. 


Similar jurisdictional problems are encountered 
with regulations pertaining to federal facilities 
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such as airports and noise from aurorart . slue 
regional offices of the federal Department of 
the Environment has the responsibility for 

noise control on federal projects within 

their yuresdi ction, 210! ebarge Tew federal under- 
takings, be they federal projects or federally 
funded projects, the Federal Government makes 
its intentions known through announcements in 
the Canada Gazette and through public hearings. 
Briefs are requested and the public are thus 
provided an opportunity to express themselves on 
the problems of noise which they foresee as a 
consequence of a proposed project. 


TInferences for Metro 


While the regulation and control of noise 
lies nominally with the area municipalities, their 
actual jurisdiction-is’ quite limited «Ene Metropolitan 
Government has remained clear of involvement with 
noise except for that originating on facilities 
under its direct ownership and control. 


Major noise sources affecting Metro are the 
faitways under jurisdiction of ‘the Rederal 
Government and airports and aircraft also under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
Vehicle noise at source for new vehicles is also 
regulated by the Federal Government. 


The provincial Ministry of the Environment 
would like to see a uniform approach to noise 
across the Province and certainly across Metro. 
From the Ministry's standpoint it would be 
desirable for Metro to have uniform noise 
Criteriagcror simitlan types! of Land use; falso 
having a single agency such as Metro to enforce 
noise control would be less costly in equipment 
and manpower. This approach may not, however, 
be acceptable to the individual municipalities. 


It is not clear how the proposed model by-law 
would handle excessive existing noise levels that 
may be above those proposed by the standards 
contained in the by-law. A rollback procedure 
to reduce noise is not spelled out and it appears 
that this would be left to the municipalities. 
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At present, no mechanism exists by which a 
municipality can seek to enforce compliance with 
local noise regulations within the boundaries 
of its municipality, where the source is a federal 
Laci ity ion a tfacility isubject tomfederal control. 
Protocol requires such representation to pass 
through the Province since the Federal Government 
does not formally deal directly with the munici- 
palities. In cases where the source is a provincial 
facwliry (Or ia reci lity subject to*provincidabs contro | 
the municipality is able to make representation to 
both the specific ministry concerned and to the 
Ministry of the Environment. 


5. CONCLUSION AND ISSUES 


——_——_— 


In the preceding pages, observations on the 
operation of major utility features serving the populace 
of Metropolitan Toronto have been made together with an 
analysis of the environmental problems relating to the 
COntCrOL Of alr Guality and nose levels. 


In each of these study areas, a Summary has made 
reference to areas of concern and conflict that relate 
directly to them and to which the Commission and the 
public may wish to give consideration. 


It is important, however, to observe that in 
general servicing under the current mandate of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Act has developed to a 
very high level with minimum conflict between the 
Metropolitan Corporation and its area municipalities. 
Either the terms of the current Act or the efforts of 
politicians and officials to make it work or both have 
successfully provided an atmosphere of cooperation and 
progress which has achieved a high level of service. 


It appears questionable whether any of the 
current concerns in environmental quality or servicing 
could justify extensive changes to the Metropolitan 
Corporation's powers. Possibly some situations in the 
future now becoming more obvious might do so but the 
major concerns appear to relate to the complexity of 
constraints placed upon the Metropolitan Corporation 
by regulations of the provincial and federal governments. 


In summary, the Commission may wish to consider 
certain issues as questions in its public hearings such 
as: 


te Does the complexity of the problem of urban 
runoff and its relation to watersheds extending 
between area municipalities and beyond the 
Metropolitan Corporation's current boundaries 
suggest the need for a more comprehensive manage- 
ment of storm water and drainage? Presumably 
the presence of the Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority could be utilized 
to test alternative courses of action. 


= LOS = 


The disposal of refuse and residue materials is 

a Metropolitan responsibility in law and Metro- 
politan Toronto is provided with specific powers 
to deal with this situation. Does the eight- 

year history of this problem not suggest that 
external controls of senior government and public 
rejection of the concept of disposal of waste to 
the countryside or in any burning facility ‘suggesc 
that the Metropolitan Corporation cannot on its 
own cope with this problem? 


There is obvious concern in matters of air 
quality preservation and emissions controls from 
all quarters and yet the approach to this problem 
is not sufficiently coordinated among federal, 
provincial and municipal jurisdiction to avoid 
confrontation and inequities from time to time. 


Is it possible that a Metropolitan Energy Commission 
may providé a possible SOLlULTONe Ln woh thevopera= 
tions of the six area electric utilities might be 
merged and in which the choice of energy use might 
be controlled to meet provincial regulation and 
Metropolitan planning concepts. 


Would such action be given greater emphasis shee 
energy conservation and controls become mandatory 
POwOULEWay Oe! hes 


Noise to people is subjective and varies in its 
effect from person to person and area to area. 
Does this suggest the need for provincial, regula 
tion to be administered at a Metro or area munici- 
pality level or does it in the alternative suggest 
local controle 


If considering the possible exeension, Of Cie 
Metropolitan Corporation's jurisdiction and 
boundaries, serious consideration should be placed 
on its inability to expand its current capacity 
in sewerage and sewage treatment to serve increased 
areas and tributary flows except at substantial 
financial costs. Already with the spectre of 
tertiary wastewater treatment and storm water 
quality control, the Metropolitan Corporation 

has almost insurmountable financial obstacles 

in which it may ultimately require outside 
assistance. 
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Background Studies Prepared for 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


e The Organization of Local Government 
in Metropolitan Toronto 


e A Financial Profile of Metropolitan Toronto 
and its Constituent Municipalities, 1967 - 1973 


e The Planning Process in Metropolitan Toronto 
e The Electoral System for Metropolitan Toronto 
¢ Demographic Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 


e The Provision and Conservation of Housing 
in Metropolitan Toronto 
¢ Transportation Organization in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Physical Services, Environmental Protection 
and Energy Supply in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Public Safety Services, in Metropolitan Toronto 
e Social Policy in Metropolitan Toronto 


Copies of any of the above reports 

may be obtained by writing: 

The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
145 Queen Street West, Suite 309 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5H 2N9 
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